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Tue time of meeting at Glasgow (the middle 
of the week) and the distance from London, 
notwithstanding Rowland Hill’s penny accom. 
modation, gives us, on the Saturday, little 
more to do than announce the initiative pro- 
ceedings of the meeting. [The influx of visitors 
appears to be very considerable, and the pre- 
parations for their reception very complete. 
Not that onr countryman, Sanders, does not 
seem disposed to make the strangers ‘birle 
their bawbees ;” for the hotel and lodging 
charges are on the highest possible scale; but 
the local and provisional government have done 
every thing to make it convenient for the mem- 
bers of the Association, and the rest depends 
not on them but on private interests: and 
when did any interests in a commercial .com- 
munity fail to take advantage of an increased 
demand ? ] 

But to the little business we have before us 
for No. 1235. 

On arriving in Glasgow, which it is a strik- 
ing thing to do at night, with the palatial fac- 
tories all lighted up, and a wealth beyond royal 
residences, one is rather surprised at the dim- 
ness of the streets, where coal, and conse- 
quently gas, can be so cheaply employed. But, 
truth to say, the hard-working factories look 
brilliant, and the idle streets miserable. Well, 
after the meeting of the British Association it 
is to be hoped the ancient city will be more 
enlightened. 

On Wednesday the first Committee Meeting 
was held in the Faculty Hall, College, the most 
noble the Marquess of Breadalbane, President, 
inthechair. Among the staff around we no- 
ticed the Marquess of Northampton, the most 
constant friend of the Association, and a num- 
ber of men whose names in science need no 
additions to particularise them ; though, before 
the meeting ended, we felt puzzled, as in old 
clannish affairs, with the iteration of the same 
Robertsons, Thomsons, Grahams, &c. &c., with 
different modes of spelling, introduced by civil- 
isation and learning! ! There were, however, 
Sir J. Robison, Murchison, Sabine, Whewell, 
Forbes, Sykes (Colonel), Yates, Delabeche, 
Scott Russell, Griffiths, Phillips, T. Thomson, 
J. Thomson, Steveley, Turner (of Newcastle), 
Lyell, Wallace, and others, whom we have 
thus arranged in no order, for we hate etiquette 
in such enumerations, and hold Science to be 
better served by equalities than elaborate order 
of precedence. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane having taken 
the chair, the minutes of the last (Birming- 
ham) meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Report of the Council for 1839 was read, 
the chief points in which related to the grant 
of 250/. in addition to the local expenses at 
Birmingham, and 300/. for the present meet- 
ing at Glasgow. Mr. Yates (the Secretary to 
the Council), in conclusion, stated that in con- 
Sequence of the increased and vigorous pro- 
secution of the scientific objects adopted by the 
Association, the call upon the fund had been 
greater than was calculated, and that in order 
‘0 meet the expense they had sold out 500/. 
three per cent consols. He also noticed a re- 





Srction G,—Mechanics. 


quisition, signed by five members, relative to 
President.—Sir J. Robison, Vice-Presidents.— Dr. Ro- 


the terms of admission; the result of which ; 
° ° ° binson (Armagh), Duke of Argyle (a volunteer offer in 
was that the Council had determined to abide| aia of the Meeting, the announcement of which met with 
by the rules agreed to last year (i. ¢. 2/. the great applause), Messrs. J. Tayler, James Walker. Secre- 
first subscription), but to allow lapsed members | Se a ee 
1 The meet pete of the Report seferved’co| _Df- Abercrombie was added, in a compli. 
“eae Ay m ’ er he dical Section as 
the publication of the Association’s ‘* Trans- entary manner, to the Me on . 


” 


actions ;” and it was resolved to publish the 
annual volume within four months of the close 
of the meeting, within which time the corrected 
papers of the contributors should be furnished The appointment of the Committee of Re- 
for the printer. Those that — later - be} commendations was next made; and this is 
postponed to the next year’svolume. The Bir-| ih, moving wheel of the whole, as the mem- 
mingham Report to be expedited. [It has been 


blished.) Th di b | bers are elected to represent the various Sciences 
published.] The succeeding volumes not to be| anq Sections which form the pursuits and the 
numbered as in series, and 750 copies to be| 


: . ae directi f the Association. For thi 
published : the last, we did not hear distinctly. | ike Sue steel heer squeal, 4:-ciaine 


The next part of the Report mentioned a! Airy, Whewell, Wheatstone. B.—J. Thom- 
difference of opinion between Professor Owen | son ‘Guhen, Diteetie Pion Lyell, Buck- 
and Mr. Nast, on papers reeling the land, Delaeche. . Cenpraphy. — Greenough. 
suspension of the publication of Mr. Nasmyth’s| er Sidi, toon. F fag pag 
papers in the ** Transactions” of the Association. | don, 8 "i He nome Ty G.... Robison, Robin. 
Upon this subject we are, at present, unpre-| co,” 7 Walken . 
saat — ain pray nn” —o The official members also belong to this Com- 

’ ad i 


‘ ~9-| mittee; and the Marquess of Northampton’s 
1183, and an extreme pressure of occupation | name was most properly retained upon it. 


gap prevented our besdos on — Some minor details were agreed to, and the 
ay Png: 8 gape oe int or | Treasurer’s Report was received. It was from 
this position (with an apology due to the latter | )5+), Aug. 1839, to 31st Aug. 1840 :— 
gentleman) we are silent. The whole matter : nO, 180. 4d. 
5 Medical Secti t The balance in hand, 4600. 138, 4d. nated ‘ 
is referred back to the Medical Section at)  1535:.9s., compositions for subscriptions, dividends, &e. : 
Birmingham. | in all, a fund of 3054/. 18s. 1d. . 

Professor Danbeny’s Report on the Connex-| he expenditure at Birmingham, 250, 
ion between Agriculture and Chemistry is pro-| Salaries, 2471. 10s. : 
mised for the meeting of 1841, as it could not} Grants for scientific purposes already paid, 15487. 4s. 4d. 
be ready for the present. 

Some beneficial arrangements were an- 





The Secretaries, &c. were requested to stop 
after the Meeting, and prepare the business 
for the ensuing day. 








Printing volume, lists, &c., 5211. 19s. td. 
Value of property, 17th September :— 
Balance: ---+seccscessserces £309 11 6 


° < A * . In the Funds «-+-+-++-eeees 4425 0 0 
nounced, in respect to issuing the lists of Stock (at alow valuation) -- 1160 0 0 
papers to be read daily in the Sections, those neem 
withdrawn, and other useful temporary infor- £5894 11 6 


mation. There was therefore a considerable reduction ; 
Mr. Phillips noticed Mr. Kingsley’s sugges- but it was accounted for by the deficiency of 
tions at the close of the last meeting, which receipts at Birmingham, and the increased 
seemed to be indefinitely postponed. amount of advances for scientific purposes. 
The Officers for the meeting were then an-| Monday next was appointed for the arrange- 
nounced as follows :— ment of place, president, &c. for the ensuing 
SEcTION A.—Physics, Sc. year. And, on the motion of the Marquess of 
2 egy meg her nd fae Peer prestieatane Pro- | Northampton, —_ < — to = Pre- 
essor Airy, Professor Whewell, Dr. James Thomson. | ident, and acknowledged.—Adjourned. 
ee Steveley, Dr. Forbes, A. Smith, Of the sopeaudieaiae the Glasgow meeting, 
the details are given in the subjoined direc- 
tions :— 


Section B.—Chemistry. 

President.—Dr. ‘Thomas Thomson. Vice-Presidents.— 
Professor Graham, Professor Johnston. Secretaries.—Dr. 1840 
R. D. Thomson, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Playfair. OFFICE-BEARERS, ° 

Section C,—Geology. President.—The Marquess of Breadalbane. 

President.—C, Lyell, Esq. Vice-Presidents.—Dr. Buck-| _Vice-Presidents.—The Very Rev. Principal Macfarlan ; 
land, H. F. Delabeche, Esq., J. Smith, Esq.—Secretaries, | Major-General Lord Greenock; Sir D. Brewster; Sir T. 
—D. Milne, Esq., H. E. Strickland, Esq., —— Scoular, | Brisbane. : : 
Esq. Geography (attached to this Section) ; Mr. Green- General Secretaries.—R. I, Murchison, Esq., and Major 
ough, President. Vice-Presidents.—Captain Washington, | E. Sabine. 

H. Murray, Esq. General Treasurer.—J. bers pf -, - 
7 De " : Assistant General Secretary.—J. Phillips, Esq. ; 

Presi gReTION Re Zonlgy and Natural History. |  Secrtaries for Glaspono-—Profesot J... Nichols A..Lid- 
ever, not expected). Vice-Presidents.—Sit W. Jardine, | ‘ell, Esq.s J. — a. sateen in 
Professor Graham of Edinburgh, Dr. Fleming, Prideaux faved ne Se —-> 1 
Selby, Esq. Secretaries.—R. Paterson, Esq., E. Forbes, Secretary to the Council.—J. Yates, Esq. 

Esq. PROGRAMME OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
Section E,—Medical. THE MEETING. 

President.—Dr. James Watson. Vice-Presidents,—Drs. . : P 
Buchanan, Hodgkins, Macfarlane. Secretaries. — Drs. Meetings.—The General Committee will 
Cooper, J. Brown, and Rees, hold its first meeting on Wednesday, 16th Sep- 

Section F.—Statistics. panne en tember, at one o'clock, in the Faculty Hall of 

President.—Lord Sandon. Vice-Presidents.—Sheriff Al- aa ‘ P if . fam 
lison, Dr. Chalmers, Colonel Sykes. Secretaries,—Messrs Glasgow College, and will meet afterwards 
Ramsay, Rawson, Baird. according to adjournment. 
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The Sections will assemble for the reading 
and discussion of reports and other communi- 
cations on Thursday, 17th September, at 11 
A.M. ; and afterwards, at the same hour, daily, 
during the week of the meeting, excepting 
Wednesday the 23d, in the following rooms of 
Glasgow College :— 

Sect, A. Mathematics and Physics Greek Class Room. 
B, Chemistry and Mineralogy Chemistry Class Room. 
C. Geology : _—t Common Hall. 
+ Divinity Class Room. 
+ Latin Class Room, 
. + Logie Class Room, 
G. Mechanical Science -.---- Anatomy Class Room. 

In case of the subdivision of any of the Sec- 
tions, rooms will be appointed for the purpose. 

The Sectional Committees will meet on 
Thursday, 17th, at 10 a.m, and afterwards at 
the same hour, daily, during the week of the 
Meeting, in rooms adjacent to the Section 
Rooms, for the transaction of the business spe- 
cified in instructions delivered to the Secretaries 
of each Section. 

The Model Rooms in Buchanan Street and 
the Arcade will be open during the whole week 
of the Meeting, from 8 a.m. to 10 p.x. 

Evening Meetings at Eight p.u.—On 
Thursday Evening, the 17th of September, 
the first General Meeting of the Association 
will be held in the Theatre Royal; when the 
Marquess of Breadalbane, F.R.S. the President 
elect, will take the chair, and the Address of 
the General Secretaries will be read by R. I. 
Murchison, Esq. F.R.S. 

On nt Few Monday Evenings, Prome- 
nade in the Royal Exchange Rooms, at 8 p.m. 

The Concluding General Meeting will take 
place on Wednesday, 23d, at 3 p.m., in the 
Theatre, when the proceedings of the General 
Committee, and the grounds of the several 
grants of money sanctioned by them, will be 
explained. 

Ordinaries, §c.—Breakfast will be provided 
daily during the week of the Meeting, from 8 
to 10 a.m., in the Trades’ Hall, Glassford 
Street.—Ticket, paid at the door, 1s. 6d., in- 
cluding servants. 

The Members of the Association will dine 
together on Tuesday, 22d, in the Theatre, at 
half- past 5 p.m.— Ticket, including wines, 
12s. 6d. 

Ladies having right of admission through 
gentlemen present at this dinner, will be ac- 
commodated with seats and refreshments in the 
boxes or galleries. 

An ordinary will be provided on the other 
days of the week in the Trades’ Hall, Glass. 
ford Street, at 5 p.m.—Ticket, including ser- 
vants, 3s. 6d. each. 

Plans of the dinner and of each day’s ordi- 
nary (on a large scale) will be placed in the 
Reception Room, Hutchesons’ Hospital, where 
attendance will be given daily, on and after 
Monday, 7th September, for the purpose of 
entering the Names of Members as they secure 
their places, and receive payment for their 
dinner tickets. 

No place for any of the ordinaries can be 
taken by Members resident in, or within fifteen 
miles of, Glasgow, until 9 a.m. on each respec- 
tive day ; but Members coming from a greater 
distance have the privilege of securing, in addi- 
tion to their own ticket, another for a friend, 
whether resident or not. 

Excursions, §c.—Excursions to Arran, and 
to the mineral districts of Scotland, are pro- 
posed. Details of which will be published after 
the Sections meet. 

A Promenade in the Botanic Garden, on 
Saturday, 19th September, at2Pr.m. . 









List of Places and Objects to which Members will be admitted 
on producing their Tickets, on every day of the Meeting ; 
Sundays, and in a few cases, other days that are named, 
excepted, 


News Rooms, &c. 

Royal Exchange, from 7 a.m. till 10 p.m. 

Tontine, from 7 A.M. till 10 P.M. 

Library of Chamber of Commerce, Royal Exchange, 
from 9 a.m. till 4 P.M. 

Institutions. . 

Hunterian Museum, College, from 8 a.m. till dusk. 

Museum of Minerals found in the West of Scotland, 
College Library Hall, from 8 A.M. till dusk. 

Anderson’s University, Library and Museum, George 
Street, from 8 A.M, till dusk. 

Mechanics’ Institution, North Hanover Street, from 8 
A.M, till dusk. 

Botanic Gardens, Sandyford Road, 6 A.M. till dusk. 

Deaf and Dumb Institution, Barony Glebe, every day 
except Saturday and Sunday, from 10 to 12 a.m, and 
from 2 to 4 P.M. 

Normal Seminary, Dundas Vale, every day except Sa- 
turday and Sunday, from 9 till 12 a.m. 

Asylum for the Blind, from 10 A.M. to6P.M. Rehearsal 
of Music, Reading, and Geography, by the Blind, from 2 
to 4 P.M. 

House of Refuge for Boys, Duke Street, from 2 to 5 


P.M. 

Night Asylum for the Houseless, 11 St. Enoch’s Wynd, 
from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

Public rome §e. 

The County and City Bridewell, Duke Street, from 8 
A.M. to 6 P.M. 

The Town Hall, Cross, from 8 A.m. till 6 P.M. 

The Cathedral, in Kirk Street, from 8 a.M. till dusk. 

The Necropolis, Do. do, from 6 A.M. till dusk. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Tunnel, Parliament- 
ary Road, and Station, head of Queen Street, from 8 to 
12 A.M. 

We have only to add that privilege (red) tickets have, 
with great propriety, been presented to the members of 
the Glasgow college, and foreigners, and Americans, and 
that the first (Wednesday’s) day is of the West-country 
kind — dampish. 





REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Volume of Lyrics. By Mrs. Cornwell 
Baron - Wilson. 12mo. pp. 407. 1840. 
London, Cunningham; Edinburgh, Ander- 
son. 

Tus lady is so well known through her nu- 

merous contributions to the periodicals, we 

need only to announce that she has “called 
home” her wanderers, dressed and arranged 
them becomingly, and sent them once more 
into the world by themselves ; where they will, 


we doubt not, find many new admirers. We! 


wish the fair authoress had distinguished the 
new pieces from those which have before ap. 
peared: she has, however, arranged the volume 
carefully under the different heads of odes; 
anacreontics (which we like best, althongh it is 
a lady who says “‘ Drink man, drink’); ele- 
gies, serious and domestic ; lyrical pieces; lays 
of the passions ; songs of the hours ; songs of the 
olden time ; Welsh melodies ; ballads; miscel- 
laneous pieces, &c. 

At the risk of repetition (though we think 
we have steered clear of it), we venture to 
quote several specimens, which, were it needed, 
would prove Mrs. Wilson’s claim to a distin- 
guished place among the poets of the day :— 

** Ye Burning Stars. 
Ye burning stars! that float in ether free, 
Answer, oh! answer to my anxious quest ! 
Reveal, reveal the wondrous tale to me— 
Where doth the disembodied spirit flee ? 


Ist to your distant realms of endless rest ? 
Answer, oh! answer me! 


Thou blazing orb that rul’st the glorious day, 
Answer, oh! answer to my anxious thought ; 
Illume my darkness with thy Heaven-lit ray— 
Doth the soul wend to thee its trackless way, 
When it hath rent the veil that earth has wrought ? 
Answer, oh! answer me! 


The burning stars, the blazing sun’s reply 
Echoes the human heart :—* To us unknown, 
And but reveal’d to One immortal eye, 
Closeti from all else, is the great mystery, 
The wond’rous mystery of spirits flown ! 
We cannot answer thee !"” 


The following is a sweet piece :— 
** Stanzas. 


Is it a phantasy, that we shall greet 
The loved of earth in that far spirit-land 


The weary sigh for? If it be, ’tis sweet, 
And vision fair as poet’s eye e’er scann’d ; 
And life were worthless, if we had not this 
Bright iris of the soul, and glimpse of future bliss. 
But ’tis no dream ! To doubt were to destro 
The only balsam for the mourner’s wound ; 
To dash from thirst-parch’d lips the draught of joy, 
When the worn pilgrim hath the well-spring found ; 
The arid waste of life’s lone desert past, 
To tear away the bowers Hope builds for him at last. 


We deify the dead !—and make their tombs 
The shrine whereat the bruised heart may pay 
Its mournful homage ;—memory’s rose-leaf blooms, 
And sheds sweet fragrance round their sleeping clay; 
And wither’d hopes their faded garlands bring 
To deck the spot where those we loved lie slumbering. 
The dead! the lost !—their shadow o’er our path 
Steals at the peaceful hush of twilight’s hour, 
When passion’s storms have quench’d their fiery wrath, 
And gentle memories reign with fairy power ; 
Falling like dewy showers on nature’s bed, 
Reviving hearts like flowers—by the world withered, 
And can we think, that those the clouded eye 
Beholds in earth’s low vale as things of light, 
And beacons for us here—'t will not y 
When Heaven hath lit its darkness,—and made bright, 
And clear as noon, all that is now obscure ?— 
Ah! yes ! those ties of love hereafter must endure, 
We shall be known and know a atheists scoff, 
And sceptics doubt, and jeering cynics chide, 
When we this ‘ mortal coil’ of flesh throw off, 
The bridegroom shall again embrace his bride, — 
The child shall meet the parent’s fond caress, 
And re-unite earth’s link of sever’d happiness !” 


Notwithstanding its length, and the subject 
having often invited the muse before, there is 
so much originality and feeling in the last 
composition we cite, that we must find room 


for 
© Death's Progress. 

Death wander’d through this vale of tears, 
And land of mortal birth, 

To mark the feelings and the fears 
His presence sheds o’er earth. 

To see how the victims doom’d his prey 
Would make excuses all ;— 

And seek to put off the reckoning day, 
When the steward’s voice should call. 

A little longer to drag the load, 
And carry the weight of years, 

Though cheerless and sad life’s rugged road 
To the traveller appears. 

He met a maiden with flow'rets fair, 
Twined round her graceful brow ;— 

While the laughing spirit of hope shone there, 
And Death whisper’d, ‘ My bride art thou !’ 

But the maiden smiled, for beauty’s light 
Was sparkling in her eye, P ’ 

And cried, ‘ Hence, hence, thou grisly sprite !~ 
Youth is no time to die! 

For I have hearts to win and wear, 
*Mid a path with roses strown ; 

And love, and joy, and bliss to share, 
Ere I can be thine own,’ 

And Death laugh’d and said, ‘ Poor silly maid, 
I'll aim no dart at thee; : 

For Pleasure’s self, without my aid, 
Will claim mine own for me! 

And in the hectic of thy cheek, 
And the lustre of thine eye, 

Consumption’s subtle workings speak, 
Death’s trusty firm = 

And thou shalt wear my bridal shroud 
Ere autumn’s red leaves fall; _ 

And fade away from life’s glittering crowd 
Like a wreath from the banquet hall !” 

Death came to a roofless hovel, where 
Pale Misery’s daughter lay; __ 

Beside her stood the fiend Despair, 
Companion of her way ;— 

Lost one !—for her Death had no dread, 
But with awelcome sigh __ 

She flung her down beneath his tread, 
And eager sought to «ie! 

For she had drain’d the poison’d cup 
Ofearly shameand crime, 

And she render’d her broken spirit up 
Ere Death had cried, ‘ ‘I’ is time!’ 

Next he visited the battle-plain, 
Where the red Conqueror strode, ; 

And Death felt his zeal was weak and vain 
To that the hero shew’d; ; 

Who ’neath the shelter of glory’s wing, 
Letting war’s blood-hounds free; 

Saw the warm blood of his brother spring, 
And call’d it—victory ! ’ 

And Death let him ’scape new wreaths to twine, 
Gem’d by the widow's tear; : 

For he own’d no mortal heap’d his shrine 
Like the laureli’d conqueror here. 

He took his seat at the Rich Man’s board, 
When the mirth grew loud and high ; , 

But the rich man laugh’d, for the wine was pour'd~ 





Was that an hour to die? 
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And he said, «I have barns to build and fill, 
And vassals tocommand;— 

Vineyards to reap—and fields to till— 
{ pr’ythee stay thine hand 

But Death replied, ‘ Peace, heediess one ! 
This night thou must depart; 

Cast from thee, ere life’s thread is spun, 
These mammons of the heart !’ 


But he would not, and still held his state 
With his flattering followers round ; 

The feast was long, and the guests stay’d late, 
But Death was the last guest found! 

For he linger’d, unwilling to strike the blow 
*Mid the sinner’s mad career 

(For Death at least is no coward foe, 
But warns ere he points his spear) ; 

Yet he grappled at length the heedless fool, 
By wealth and splendour curst ; 

As he drain’d a last cup in vain—to cool 
His parch’d tongue’s slakeless thirst ! 


He paus’d where a child ’mid the young spring flowers 
Of a valley was at play, 

And beckon’d him thence to other bowers 
Ere life’s morning had dawn’d to-day ! 

And the boy was fain to go with him 
To that land of hope and bioom 

Death promis’d —where no shadows dim 
O’er childhood’s path can come ; 

For the summoner doft’d his tervors all 
To that pure and stainless child, 

And wore a lilied coronal, 
And like cherub-playmate smiled, 


Death journey’d on, and in his way 
Stood rising Manhood’s form ; 

His cheek glow'd fresh with health’s bright ray, 
His breast with hope was warm : 

And Manhood said—* My brow is wreath’d 
With the rich and purple vine, 

There love's voluptuous rose hath breath’d 
My festal crown to twine : 

Bid me not hence ! —the world for me 
Is fill’d with radiant things, 

And glimpses of pleasures yet to be 
Flit round on rainbow wings.’ 


He stopp’d where Age on its crutch reclined 
And rested upon its way, 

Tott’ring beneath the passing wind 
That lifted its locks of grey; 

And Age drew forth its hoarded wealth 
(As the visitor surmised), 

And profferr’d it all for that squander’d health 
Manhood had little prized. 

But Death refused the idol—gold, 
From the miser’s shrivell’d palm ; 

And his victim’s shriek too sadly told 
For Death wealth has no balm. 


He stood at last by the Christian's bed, 
With a kneeling group around ; 

There nature’s holy drops were shed, 
But no murmuring lip was found : 

And the good man said with a placid tone 
(For he knew his race was run), 

‘Friend! art thou come to bear me home? 
His will, not mine, be done!’ 

And Death bore him thence on a seraph’s wing 
To his Father’s house on high, 

And the Christian felt ‘ Death hath no sting, 
The Grave no victory !’” 


peach-apricot is. remarkable for its size and 
beauty. Melons are in profusion, and straw- 
berries have been noticed for superiority of fla- 
vour. Of winter fruits, the pearmain is here 
a very good eating apple, and reckoned to keep 
longer than almost any other. But the pride 
of this island is the chaumantelle, which is a 
pear sometimes nearly a pound in weight. This 
delicious fruit frequently sells on the spot for 
five guineas per hundred, and is sent to Eng- 
lish friends as a choice present. The colmar, 
though in less general estimation, is by many 
considered as even a superior kind. Both these 
species keep for several months; but they re- 
quire great care and almost daily attention. 
Formerly, when a very considerable quantity 
both of mead and perry was made in the island, 
bees were a particular object of attention ; from 
the honey were made two kinds of mead, called 
vittoe and boschet, and so strong was the for- 
mer, that when any one in his libations had ex- 
ceeded the bounds of moderation, the taunt was 
‘vous éles envittoé :? but a comparatively small 
quantity of either of these is now made, 
although the Jersey honey is still in high esti- 
mation in the English market; and if the 
islanders adopt the suggestion of the Agricul- 
tural Soviety, it may yet be an important article 
of Jersey produce and profitable trade. In the 
MS. account of Jersey, it is stated that hemp 
and flax were formerly grown and dressed on 
the island; during the time that these were 
cultivated tillage declined, as ‘a paineful occu- 
pation.’ The islanders have, however, become 
more industrious, and are now willing to endure 
the pain of cultivating their land, for the sake 
of the profit it affords them. From the trifling 
difference between the latitude of Jersey and 
that of the southern coast of England, and from 
its proximity to the Continent, by which it is 
embraced on three sides, an Englishman would 
not be led to expect any great variation between 
the climate of Jersey and that of his own coun- 
try. There is, however, a sensible difference, 
particularly with respect to the season of win- 
ter, for the climate of islands is always more 
temperate than that of continents in the same 
parallel. Frost is rarely of any continuance : 
snow seldom lies more than two or three days 
on the ground; and shrubs that require to be 
sheltered, even in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
are here exposed withont any covering, and 





Cesarea: the Island of Jersey, its History, 
Peculiar Privileges, Produce, Antiquities, 
§e. §c. Pp, 330. London, 1840. Baker ; 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

We have elsewhere noticed a guide to the 

Channel Islands, by Mr. Mudie. The present 

18 4 production of more consequence as relates 

to Jersey, and is replete with every kind of in- 

formation which can be desired respecting that 
isnd. From the yet more elaborate works 
of Falle and Plees, as well as from Inglis and 
the minor and local compilers of intelligence, 
the author has made a volume of sufficient 
compass and merit ; and, by adding memoirs of 
the eminent natives, has given a new feature of 
considerable interest. A tour round the coast 
and into the interior, illustrated by engravings, 
satisfactorily completes the whole design. We 
heed not go through a performance of this class ; 
but two or three selections are due to it, and to 
those who may now, by the readiness of transit, 
be induced to'visit: as we find many persons 
have done this summer, and are doing this 
autumn, 

“Private gardens yield every natural luxury 
that the climate can produce; and from this 
source the market is principally supplied. The 








ldom receive much injury. We see also car- 
nations, pinks, and other spring flowers, blowing, 
during winter, in the open air, if in a favour. 
able aspect ; and, with a little shelter, even the 
Chinese rose. Rains are indeed more frequent 
in the island : fogs that rise from the sea, and 
spread themselves over the land, are not un- 
common ; and Jersey is subject to boisterous 
gales of wind, especially from the western quar- 
ter,from whence it blows more frequently than 
from any other point of the compass. The 
weather is, occasionally, very warm in summer ; 
but that oppressive sultriness, sometimes expe- 
rienced in England and on the Continent, in 
hot summers, is seldom felt.”’ 

The explication of this does not appear to us 
to be very conclusive. The author says :— 

“ This nearer approach to equability of tem- 
perature is the natural consequence of Jersey 
being completely open, on one side, to the At- 
lantic Ocean, and to its comparative minuteness, 
whereby every part receives a portion of the 
vapours exhaled from that immense body of 
water.” 

With regard to trade we are told : — 

*© A sensible writer, in reference to the trade 
of Jersey, has made the following judieions re- 
mark; * During the lagt war privateering of- 





fered to capitalists of these islands the hope of 
a speedy fortune ; and, indeed, the privateers 
of the Channel Islands were very successful, 
and brought large sums to many persons who 
were interested in them. But when peace was 
proclaimed, several who had made a fortune 
withdrew from business, especially in Guernsey, 
whose trade, not being established on sure or 
permanent ground, declined. The Newfound- 
land trade offered a substratum to our industry ; 
and, since the war, the profits to the principal 
merchants on each commercial transaction may 
have been less, but industry has increased, and 
with it our wealth, our commerce, and our 
prosperity.’ The island has a direct trade with 
Sweden and Norway for timber, which, owing 
to the great increase of buildings, has of late 
years been considerable. The average annual 
importation for the last few years has been 
above 1400 loads of fir, and about 500 loads of 
oak timber. The exports to that kingdom, 
which are trifling, consist principally of coftee 
and sugar, the produce of the Brazils. From 
Russia are imported cordage, hemp, tallow, and 
linen. Wheat and barley are the principal ar- 
ticles from Prussia: the average annual im- 
portation of the former for the last three years 
was 15,000 quarters, and of the latter some- 
what more than 1500 quarters. Denmark also 
supplies the island with grain ; which, added to 
the former quantity, would make the import- 
ation of wheat to be about 20,000 quarters an- 
nually, and of barley about 2000. ‘Timber and 
grain are also brought from Hamburgh, but not 
in any great quantities. Salt provisions and 
flour are imported from the two latter coun- 
tries. The principal articles supplied to these 
countries are coffee and sugar, mostly shipped 
immediately from the Brazils. With Holland 
the trade is considerable, consisting in the im- 
portation from that country of geneva, cheese, 
hoops, and tiles. The quantity of geneva im. 
ported into the island depends in a great mea- 
sure on the price of brandy; but it averages 
45,000 gallons annually. The exports to Hol- 
land are the same as to the other kingdoms of 
the Continent, above alluded to. The imports 
from Spain and Portugal are wine, brandy, 
fruit, and salt. Wine and brandy are also 
imported from Sicily. ‘The average annual 
importation of the three kingdoms is about 
70,000 gallons of wine, and considerably more 
than 100,000 gailous of brandy. The island is 
principally supplied with oranges and lemons 
from Sicily. At Honduras, the Jersey mer- 
chants have two establishments in the maho- 
gany trade, which employ five ships, together 
of upwards of 1400 tons burthen, The maho- 
gany is mostly sent to England: the island 
consumption is not large. The exports to 
Honduras are flour, potatoes, printed cotton, 
linen, stockings, and geneva, but only a small 
quantity of each. The trade to the Brazils is 
not only considerable, but very important. 
That country consumes a great quantity of the 
fish furnished by the Jersey trade, and sup- 
plies the island in return with sugar and coffee ; 
a portion of which, as has already been observed, 
is sent to the Continent in exchange for its tim- 
ber andcorn. ‘This trade alone employs twenty 
vessels, of a total of about 4000 tons. The 
annual import is about 600 tons of sugar, and 
upwards of 600,000 lbs. of coffee. The quantity 
varies annually, through a variety of causes ; 
for sometimes it may be more convenient to a 
merchant to land a cargo, and send a part in 
another vessel to the north, or even the whole, 
if he require his vessel to proceed forthwith on 
another voyage; or the season may be too late 
for a ship to proceed, and the cargo is stored 
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for the winter, till the navigation with the 
northern ports is open. The trade with France, 
compared to that of England, is not great, and 
the exports very inconsiderable : they consist 
principally of coals, bricks, and potatoes. 
French wines, brandies, and live stock, form 
the principal articles of import : an average of 
three years would give about 70,000 gallons of 
the former, 50,000 gallons of the latter, and 
about 2500 head of oxen. Fruit also is supplied 
from France. A few thousand yards of linen 
and cotton are annually brought over, probably 
more on account of the superior taste which the 
French display in their patterns, than from any 
advantage in quality or price. Muslins and 
silks are also articles of import. French pottery 
is much esteemed in Jersey; and a consider- 
able quantity is brought to the island, which is 
considered preferable to the English for the use 
of the dairy, though stone ware and red-pottery 
are mostly brought from England. The trade 
with England need scarcely be specified: it 
supplies a large proportion of the island con- 
sumption— whether raised from her soil or 
formed by her industry —coals, iron, sail-cloth, 
hardware, every article to be made up for 
clothing ; indeed, England is the general mer- 
chant that sells to Jersey. The supply from 
France, with the exception of wine, brandy, 
and live stock, is rather incidental than other- 
wise. The average importation of coals is about 
20,000 tons, of which a few tons are reshipped 
for France.” 

Of the antiquities, some Druidical monuments 
called poquelayes are the most remarkable ; 
but we must refer the reader to the detailed 
accounts of them in the work, or to one of 
these temples not far from London, having 
been transported from the island by General 
Conway, and re-erected in his grounds near 
Henley-on-Thames. Of the name itself the 
following notices occur :— 

“ The different kinds of temples, or, as it is 
sometimes the case, the different parts of the 
same temple, known in England by the term 
cromlech, or cairn, are in Jersey expressed by 
one general name—all are called poquelayes, 
of whatever character or dimensions. Neither 
Mr. Falle, nor any other author who has writ- 
ten on the island, has even hazarded a conjec- 
ture why they were so called, and the French 
word dolmen* does not bear any affinity to the 
name ; it must, therefore, be left in its native 
obscurity, It may, however, be observed, that 
the termination of the word is the same as the 
English cromlech ; lech, leh, or lee in Celtic, 
meant a stone —so doubtless Jaye, in poquelaye, 
has the same meaning; as, likewise, carnléh in 
Scotland, and cromléh in Ireland.” 

And another interpretation is thus supplied : 

““* This seems to be a British compound 
word ; for, in Cornwall, we still call a heap a 
pook, as a pook of hay, a hay-cock ; and Jaye is 
nothing but /eh in Amoric and Cornish, signi- 
fying a flat stone; so that pook-leh (Gallic, 
poquelaye) means a heap of stones.’—Bor- 
LASE’S Antiquities of Cornwall. As we should, 
however, look for its derivation rather from a 
Gallic than a British source, it may, with more 
probability, come from pouqua, or pouqui, which 
in old French means a fairy; and as, since the 
times of the Druids, their temples have been 
supposed to be visited by these elfs, poqguelayes 
may mean the resort of fairies.” 





* We believe this is a name pe to a variety of the 
cromlech, with the differences of which our author does 
not appear to be conversant.—Ed. L.G. 








Lives of the Queens of England from the Nor- 
man Conquest, &c. By Agnes Strickland. 
Vol. III. 12mo. pp. 448. London, 1846. 
Colburn. 

Tuts volume completes the first series of Miss 

Strickland’s design, commencing with the first 

Anglo-Norman and concluding with the last 

Plantagenet queen. When the work appeared, 

we offered our testimony much in its favour, 

and, more lately, we spoke of the second volume 
in terms of yet warmer approbation; and now 
that we are enabled to view it as a whole, it is 
with pleasure that we can give our opinion that 
the farther the author has proceeded the better 
she has succeeded. The last volume is incom- 
parably superior to the others, both in materials 

and execution ;—the execution, we fancy, im- 

proving in consequence of the materials pos- 

sessing so much greater interest. 

Our praise, therefore, is very sincere; but 
Miss Strickland has received her meed from a 
much higher authority,—one of the most saga- 
cious and brilliant historians of the age—M. 
Guizot; and when she can refer to such, she 
may care the less for tribute from us. We 
will, nevertheless, pay what is due to her; and, 
what is more, carry along with us the kind and 
liberal encouragement of our illustrious con- 
temporary. In her preface, Miss S. writes :— 

“ Many apologies are due to an indulgent 
public for the tardy appearance of the third and 
concluding volume of the first series of the 
Lives of the Queens of England. .The cause of 
this delay will be best explained by a letter 
which I had the honour of receiving from his 
Excellency Monsieur Guizot in May last, and 
which I avail myself of his courteous permis. 
sion to publish, as affording not only a cogent 
reason for the postponement of the present 
volume, but a testimonial of those preceding it, 
of which I can scarcely be too proud. 

«* Londres, Mai 17, 1840. 

“ ¢ Mademoiselle, —Je réponds bien tard a la 
bonté que vous m’avez témoignée en m’en- 
voyant vos Vies des Reines d’ Angleterre. Je 
n’ai pas voulu vous en parler sans les avoir 
lues, et jusqu’ici j’ai eu bien peu de tems dis- 
ponible.' J’ai lu enfin, mademoiselle, et avec 
un bien vif plaisir. C’est un ouvrage char- 
mant, plein d’un intérét sérieux et doux. Vous 
avez étudié les sources, et vous savez présenter 
les faits simplement, bien que sans sécheresse. 
Ma lecture finie, j’ai envoyé votre livre 4 mes 
filles, qui sont encore a Paris, et qui le lisent 
i leur tour avec le vif amusement de leur age. 
Agréez, je vous prie, mademoiselle, tous mes 
remerciemens et l’hommage de mon respect. 

“* GuizoT.’ 

“¢P.S._J'ai écrit a Paris pour demander 
s’y existent quelques documens particuliers et 
inédits sur Vhistoire de Marguerite d’Anjou. 
Si on m’en envoye, j’aurai ’honneur de vous 
les transmettre.’ 

‘*T had been so materially indebted, in the 
first and second volumes of the Lives of the 
Queens of England, to the invaluable docu- 
ments which the research of this illustrious 
statesman -historian has been the means of 
rescuing from oblivion, that I was naturally 
anxious to avail myself of his friendly assistance 
in writing the memoir of Margaret of Anjou ; 
and as Monsieur Michelot, the president of the 
Historical Society at Paris, M. Lefrevoit, M. 
Abel Hugo, Mademoiselle Fontaine, and several 
learned friends besides, were most kindly en- 
gaged in exploring the treasures of the Royal 
Archives of France, and the MS. collections of 
Ndérmandy and Lorraine, with reference to the 
same object, I considered the delay of a few 
weeks in the publication of the present volume 





as a matter of duty. The result will, T trust, 
sufficiently justify me for having ventured to 
depart from my original plan of presenting 
these volumes in monthly succession.” 

Let Miss Strickland be assured that her 
apology is more than sufficient ; and that the 
public would rather wait many months to have 
such a production enriched with new facts and 
illustrations, as this has been, than have a crude 
and hurried compilation of commonplaces pre- 
sented to them like number-work, on the last 
or first of every moon. 

The volume contains memoirs of Isabella, the 
child-queen of Richard II.; Joanna, the ma. 
ture queen of Henry IV.; Katherine, the Shak- 
sperian queen of his warlike son; Margaret, 
the queen of Henry VI.; Elizabeth Woodville, 
queen of Edward IV.; and Anne of Warwick, 
the queen of Richard III. If we cast a retro. 
spect upon their lives, how little reason have 
we to envy their fate in that troubled age! 
Heaven grant that in our time, at least, one 
Queen may enjoy a larger share of happiness! 
Those had all their full lot of human and 
female misery, with, perhaps, the exception of 
Isabella, whose early death, in childbed, at the 
age of twenty-two, after losing Richard and 
wedding her accomplished cousin Orleans, saved 
her from the calamities of a lengthened life. 
About this little lady we shall repeat only one 
descriptive passage, which shews how soon the 
puppets can be taught to move, whether in 
royalty, in lower ranks, or on the stage :— 

“¢ When the English embassy arrived at 
Paris, they were lodged near the Croix du 
Tiroir, and their attendants and horses, to the 
number of five hundred, in the adjoining streets. 
The King of France resided at the Louvre, and 
the queen and her children at the Hotel de 
St. Pol, on the banks of the Seine; and the 
better to please the English lords, their request 
was granted to visit the queen and her family, 
and especially the little princess they were 
soliciting to be the wife of their king, as they 
were impatient to behold her. This had been 
at first refused, for the French council excused 
themselves by observing, ‘ That she was as yet 
but eight years; how could any one know how 
so young a child would conduct herself at such 
an interview ?’? She had, however, been care- 
fully educated, as she proved when the English 
nobles waited upon her; for when the earl 
marshal dropped upon his knee, saying, ‘ Ma- 
dam, if it please God, you shall be our lady and 
queen.’ She replied instantly, and without 
any one prompting her, ‘ Sir, if it please God 
and my lord and father that I be queen of 
England, I shall be well pleased thereat, for I 
have been told I shall then be a great lady. 
She made the earl marshal rise, and, taking 
him by the hand, led him to Queen Isabeau her 
mother, who was much pleased at her answer, 
as were all who heard it.’” 

In the memoir of Joanna of Navarre, after- 
wards the widow of the fierce and barbarous 
Duke of Bretagne, and married to our fourth 
Henry, Miss Strickland states that when Henry 
was set out from Vannes, on his invasion of 
England, “‘ he was conveyed by three of the 
duke’s vessels of war, freighted with men-at- 
arms and cross-bows. This royal adventurer, 
the banished and aspiring Lancaster, appears to 
have been the person who gave to the myosotis 
arvensis, or, ‘ forget-me-not,’ its emblematic and 
poetic meaning, by uniting it, at the period of 
his exile, on his collar of SS, with the initial 
letter of his mot, or watchword, ‘ Souvergne- 
vous de moy ;’ thus rendering it the symbol of 
remembrance; and, like the subsequent fatal 
roses of York, Lancaster, and Stuart, the lily 
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of Bourbon, and the violet of Napoleon, an 
historical flower. Poets and lovers have adopted 
the sentiment which makes the blue myosotis 
plead the cause of the absent by the eloquence 
of its popular name, ‘ Forget-me-not ;’ but 
few, indeed, of those who, at parting, exchange 
this simple touching appeal to memory, are 
aware of the fact, that it was first used as such 
by a royal Plantagenet prince, who was, 
perhaps, indebted to the agency of this mystic 
blossom for the crown of England. We know 
not if Henry of Lancaster presented a myosotis 
to the Duchess of Bretagne at his departure 
from the court of Vannes, but he afforded a 
convincing proof that his fair hostess was not 
forgotten by him, when a proper season arrived 
for claiming her remembrance. sj - 

“ Joanna put her son in possession of the 
duchy at so tender an age, as a preliminary to 
her union with Henry of Lancaster, who had 
been in a great measure indebted to the good 
offices of her late lord for his elevation to the 
throne of England. Henry was at that time a 
widower ; his first wife was Mary de Bohun, 
the coheiress of the Earl of Hereford, lord con- 
stable of England. Joanna, to whom the pro- 
posal of a union with this prince appears to 
have been peculiarly agreeable, being aware 
that a serious obstacle existed on the important 
subject of religion, kept the affair a profound 
secret, till she could obtain from the Pope of 
Avignon a general dispensation to marry any 
ove whom she pleased within the fourth degree 
of consanguinity, without naming the person ; 
Henry, who had been educated in Wickliffite 
principles, being at that time attached to the 
party of Boniface, the pope of Rome, or the 
antipope, as he was styled by those who denied 
his authority. Joanna’s agents negotiated this 
difficult arrangement so adroitly, that the bull 
was executed according to her desire March 20, 
1402, without the slightest suspicion being enter- 
tained by the orthodox court of Avignon that 
the schismatic King of England was the mys- 
terious person within the forbidden degrees of 
consanguinity, whom Benedict had so obligingly 
granted the duchess-dowager of Bretagne liberty 
to espouse. When Joanna had thus outwitted 
her pope, she despatched a trusty squire of her 
household, named Antoine Riczi, to conclude 
her treaty of marriage with King Henry. 
After the articles of this matrimonial alliance 
were signed, Joanna and her royal bridegroom 
Were espoused by procuration at the palace of 
Eltham, on the third day of April, 1402, 
Antoine Riczi acting as the proxy of the bride. 
What motive could have induced the lovely 
widow of John the Valiant of Bretagne to 
choose a male representative on this interesting 
occasion it is difficult to say ; but it is certain 
that Henry promised to take his august fiancée 
‘o wife in the person of the said Antoine Riczi, 
towhom he plighted his nuptial troth, and on 
his finger he placed the bridal ring. This act 
Was performed with great solemnity in the 
Presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the | 
king 8 half-brothers, the Beaufort princes, the | 
aa of Worcester, lord chamberlain of Eng- 
and, and other officers of state, Riczi had 
Previously produced a letter from the Duchess 
ao empowering him to contract matrimony 
whi hn e King of England in her name, on | 

c the trusty squire, having received King 
; enry’s plight, pronounced that of Joanna in 
ps — ‘I, Antoine Riczi, in the per- 
P me my worshipful lady Dame Joanna, 

© daughter of Charles, lately king of Navarre, 
mrp of Bretagne and Countess of Rich- 
Fou. take you, Henry of Lancaster, king of 


and thereto I, Antoine, in the spirit of my said 
lady, plight you my troth.’ No sooner was this 
ceremony concluded, than the rigid canonists 
represented to Joanna that she would commit 
a deadly sin by completing her marriage with 
a prince attached to the communion of Pope 
Boniface. The case, however, not being with- 
out precedent, the court of Avignon thought it 
better to quiet the conscience of the duchess, 
thinking it possible that great advantages 
might be derived from her forming an alliance 
with the king of England, whose religious prin- 
ciples had hitherto been any thing but stable. 
She obtained, July 23, permission of her pope 
to live with the schismatic Catholics, and even 
outwardly to conform to them by receiving the 
sacraments from their hands, provided that she 
remained firmly attached to the party of Benoit 
XIII.” 

The sorrows of her later years when her son- 
in-law, Henry V., seized her property and im- 
prisoned her, making tardy and incomplete re- 
stitution when on his death-bed, are well told by 
our author, and thus summed up :— 

“Henry V.’s letter of restitution of the 
lands of Queen Johanne, 13th of July, 10 
Henry V., 1422.* ‘Right worshipful fathers 
in God, our right trusty and well-beloved,— 
Howbeit we have taken into our hand till a 
certain time, and for such causes as ye know, 
the dowers of our mother Queen Johanne, 
except a certain pension thereof yearly, which 
we assigned for the expense reasonable of her 
and of a certain Meinie + that should be about 
her: We, doubting lest it should be a charge 
unto our conscience for to occupy forth longer 
the said dower in this wise, the which charge 
we be advised no longer to bear on our con- 
science, will and charge you, as ye will appear 
before God for us in this case, and stand dis- 
charged in your own conscience also, that ye 
make deliverance unto our said mother, the 
queen, wholly of her said dower, and suffer her 
to receive it as she did heretofore; and that 
she make her officers whom she list, so they be 
our liegemen and good men, and that therefore 
we have given in charge and commandment at 
this time to make her full restitution of her 
dower above said. Furthermore, we will and 
charge you that her beds and all other things 
movable that we had of her, ye deliver her 
again. And ordain her that she have of such 
cloth and of such colour as she will devise her- 
self v. or vi. gowns, such as she useth to wear. 
And because we suppose she will soon remove 
from the palace where she now is, that ye 
ordain her horses for eleven chares,+ and let 
her remove them into whatsoever place within 
our realm that her list and when her list, &c. 
Written the thirteenth day of July, the yeare 
of our reign tenth.’ In common justice, Henry 
ought to have made this amende perfect, by 
adding a declaration of his royal step-mother’s 
innocence from the foul charge which had been 
the ostensible pretext for the persecution to 
which she had been subjected. His letter con- 
tains in effect, however, if not in words, a 
complete exoneration of Queen Joanna; and it 
appears unaccountable that any apologist should 
be found to justify the conqueror of Agincourt 
for acts which were so sore a burden to his 
departing spirit, and which he himself con- 
fesses in this memorable letter, ‘ that he had 
been advised no longer to bear on his con- 
science,’ lest he should rue it hereafter. The 
spoliation of the queen-dowager had extended, 


* «© We have modernised the orthography of this letter, 
to render it intelligible to young readers.” 
+ « Body-guards or retainers.” 





“ugland and lord of Ireland, to my husband ; 


t © Cars or chariots.” 





we find, even to the sequestration of her beds 
and rich array. Whether the peace-offering of 
five or six new gowns, with the royal permis- 
sion for the injured lady to consult her own 
taste in the colour, material, and fashion of the 
same, was considered by Joanna as a sufficient 
compensation for the wrong, and robbery, and 
weary imprisonment she had undergone, is 
doubtful. But be this as it might, and even if 
the gowns which the warlike majesty of Eng- 
land so solemnly enjoins his chancellor and 
the other lords spiritual and temporal of his 
council to endow her with, were promptly 
rendered, it is certain she could not have en- 
joyed the satisfaction of appearing in them, 
courtly etiquette compelling her, within seven 
weeks after the date of Henry’s letter of resti- 
tution, to assume the mockery of mourning 
weeds for his decease. This event occurred 
August 31, 1422. But it appears that some 
private amelioration had taken place in regard 
to Joanna’s captivity, for by a document per- 
taining to the times, it is evident she had been 
removed to Leeds Castle the same summer, as 
the following entries appear in her household 
book, dated July 14th, first year of Henry VI. 
It is to be observed, that first the Duke of 
Gloucester, and then Cardinal Beaufort, cer- 
tainly visited her just before the formal official 
notice of Henry’s penitence, and assuredly 
brought her private intelligence of the change 
in her favour. For on June the 12th is an 
item that the duke dined with her at Leeds, 
and went away after dinner—expenses for 
the feast, 4J. 2s.; and on the 2d of the next 
month Cardinal Beaufort dined with her at a 
cost of 4/. 14s, 2d. Her oblations and arms 
at the cross of the chapel within Leeds Castle 
came to 6s. 8d.; but she laid in a stock of 
Gascon (claret), Rochelle, and Rhenish wines, 
at the cost of 56/. Os. 4d. Her alms seem 
influenced by her usual avarice, for if she could 
find money to buy so much wine, she might 
have commemorated her signal deliverance 
from captivity and obloquy by a larger outlay 
than 6s. 8d. All her recorded donations appear 
despicably mean. Indeed, this precious his- 
torical document singularly confirms our es- 
timate of her character, that grasping avarice 
was the chief source of her misfortunes. Her 
clerk, Thomas Lilbourne, proceeds to note the 
expenses of her mourning dress for the death 
of her persecutor, as well for her own person as 
the maids of her chamber. There are some 
odd notices of the price of making court 
dresses, which may be amusing to the ladies of 
the present day. There are charges for seven 
yards of black cloth for a gown for the queen 
at the feast of Easter, at 7s. 8d. per yard, and 
for making a gown for her, ls. 6d.; for one 
cape of black, for black silk loops, and for 400 
clasps, possibly hooks and eyes; for 74 yards 
of black cloth, at 7s. per yard, for the queen’s 
person ; for making a cape for the queen; for 
black satin; for grey squirrel fur, 23s. 4d. ; 
for fur for a collar, and mantle for the queen ; 
for 1 oz. of black thread, ls. Gd.; three dozen 
shoes, at Gd. per pair. Likewise to Agnes 
Stowe, of the family of Lady Margaret Trum- 
pyngton, for her good services to the queen, 
as a gift, 6s. 8d. To two serjeants-at-law to 
plead for the queen’s gold, 6s. 8d. To Nicho- 
las, minstrel, a gift ef the queen, Gs. 8d. None 
of Joanna’s gifts exceed this sum. Some mis- 
cellaneous articles are curious notitia of the 
times,—-as one pot of green ginger, 9s. 6d. ; for 
rose-water, 7s. Gd.; to Master Laurence, for 
cinnamon, 7s. 10d. The queen gives 6d. per 
pair for her maids’ shoes, and 7d. for those of 
her own wearing. Notwithstanding the ear- 
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nest desire of Henry V. for the restoration of 
Joanna’s dower, the matter was attended with 
great difficulty, on account of the manner in 
which he had disposed of his property. He 
had, in fact, sold, mortgaged, and granted it 
away to a variety of persons, besides endowing 
his own queen, now also a queen-dowager, 
with the town and appurtenances of Hertford, 
and many other manors which had been settled 
on Queen Joanna by his father, King Henry 
IV. The smoothing of such a ravelled skein 
caused much delay and trouble to all parties ; 
and we find in the second of Henry VI., that a 
petition was presented from the noble Lady 
Joanna, queen of England, requiring all the 
grants made by the late King Tee V. to be 
quashed by aeduenent, that she might receive 
her revenues. The answer to the petition 
was, ‘that the same should be granted in all 
points, provided that those persons who had 
laid out money upon the queen’s lands should 
have the option of taking the same under her at 
the same term, or rent, at which they then 
held the same under grants from the crown.’ 
Joanna of Navarre survived her restoration to 
liberty, wealth, and royal station, many years, 
—‘ living,’ says Weever, ‘in all princely pro- 
sperity.” Her favourite residence was the syl- 
van retreat of Havering Bower. She also kept 
her state sometimes at Langley, where her re- 
tirement was enlivened occasionally by shows, 
as the rude theatrical entertainments of the 
fifteenth century were designated.” 

In enumerating her Bretagne children (for 
she had none to Henry), and telling what became 
of them, we are puzzled between the text and 
the note, p. 135 ; the former stating that Jules, 
the third son, died in England in 1412, and the 
note that “this prince was afterwards mur- 
dered by his elder brother Francis,” &c.,— 
which Francis is not mentioned in the list of 
her offspring, and though she had nine, eight 
only are named. 

[To be continued.} 





France: its King, Court, and Government. 
By an American. 8vo. pp. 191. 1840. New 
York and London: Wiley and Putnam. 

By an American, and one with about as many 
prejudices as commonly fall to the lot of any 
one individual of any nation. Hurt by the 
bitter satire of Mrs. Trollope, and the wittier 
quips of Captain Marryat, the writer endea- 
vours to prove that these acute observers were 
so easily imposed upon that the Americans 
resolved to gratify their gullibility to its fullest 
extent. In the present account of France, he 
irequently travels out of his way to say pitiful 
things of the English; and, to shew how care- 
fully he has observed their manners and 
customs, gives the following authentic inform- 
ation :-— 

* That the fashion of this world passeth away, 
is early impressed upon every reflecting mind. 
But Ido not know a better proof of the truth 
of this remark, connected with the present 
subject, than is furnished by the revolution in 
the history of toothpicks. Lord Chesterfield 
was the arbiter elegantiarum of his day, and 
his book was long the code of fashionable 
ethics. During the sway of this legislator, the 
picking of the teeth at table was the unpardon- 
able sin in the haut ton, the one great offence 
which excited the liveliest indignation of the 
modern Minos, and against which he launched 
his heaviest denunciations, But how are the 
mighty fallen—or rather how are the fallen 
raised up! The little reviled and denounced 
instrument now makes its appearance at all 
tables, being as regularly placed beside the 








plate of each guest as the knife, fork, and 
spoon,—ay! and as regularly used too! The 
Americans use steel forks, and knives also, and, 
therefore, have no claim to be eivilised. What 
miserable affectation all this is! Who has not 
seen the kuife used sometimes in the best com- 
pany in Europe? For myself, when put upon 
my gentility, I can manage to tear my meat 
with a fork, and to convey it to my mouth, 
calling in the aid of a little piece of bread 
scarcely sufficient to preserve my fingers from 
the plate. But I have found the old process a 
very comfortable one, and I have ate many a 
meal in the woods without a fork, and never a 
more pleasant one than when cutting a piece of 
venison rib from the stake, upon which I had 
watched it and roasted it before the fire. When 
I first arrived in Europe, I was so forcibly 
struck with the many outlandish things I saw 
and heard, that I commenced a kind of com- 
monplace-book, in which I entered the most 
prominent of these aberrations from the true 
standard of civilisation, as the code is taught by 
the English travellers who visit the United 
States. I entitled my collection of curiosities 
* Trollopiana ; or, Things I have seen in Eu- 
rope, to be appended to the next edition of 
Trollope, Hall, Hamilton, e¢ id genus omne.’ 
The task, however, was not to my taste, and I 
soon abandoned it. But I will give you a spe- 
cimen of the nature of these collections and 
recollections, to shew how easily national re- 
criminations may be found for national crimin- 
ations ; and how fallacious and unjust must be 
any general deduction of the character of a 
great people from facts which form the excep- 
tions, and no¢ the rules, of their life and con- 
versation. A Hannibalian warfare may be a 
good system of tactics in contests for national 
power; but in the adjustment of these moral 
differences, the cause of truth is not promoted 
by pursuing a course of operations with respect 
to another, which you accuse of injustice when 
applied to yourself. My object is to prove the 
palpable iniquity of our traducers by shewing 
the bearing of the principles they have adopted 
when applied to their own country,—a country 
whose moral standard is high in the estimation 
of the world, and to which we can look with 
pride as the birthplace of our ancestors; and a 
country, too, with which we have many associ- 
ations to bind us in lasting friendship. Now 
to my argumenta ad homines. I will tell what 
I have seen, read, and heard. I saw the door. 
keeper of the House of Lords, on the 21st of 
June, 1838, in a state of intoxication upon his 
post, and exhibiting a disgusting spectacle to 
every observer. I have seen the members of 
the House of Commons guilty of that most 
abominable of all vices, and heretofore described 
as a peculiarly American one, sitting with their 
feet raised and resting on the benches before 
them. I saw the passengers on board an Eng- 
lish steamboat from London to Antwerp, called 
the ‘City of Hamburg,’ on the Ist of July, 
1838, being almost all English, seat themselves 
at table without being called, and take posses- 
sion of almost all the places, there awaiting the 
dinner ; and I saw three or four of the Ameri- 
cans help some of the ladies to seats, while 
many others were compelled to wait for a second 
table. [I have seen the published report of a 
trial, in which the premier baron of England, 
Lord de Roos, was convicted of cheating at 
cards; and one of the witnesses, a gentleman 
of high family, avowed that he examined the 
cards and found them marked, and afterwards 
played with De Roos and visited him ; and that 
he (the witness) made card-playing his princi- 
pal occupation. And another witness, a com- 





mander in the navy, acknowledged he had 
gained 10,000/. by play. And another, an 
officer in the army, that he had played with 
De Roos after the cheating. And another, a 
baronet, who, though he had seen De Roos 
cheat four years before, was unwilling to men- 
tion it, because De Roos was popular, and a 
favourite with the club,—‘ and then he was a 
peer, too!’ And another, Lord Bentinck, who 
confessed he played with De Roos after he 
knew he cheated. And another, George Payne, 
who played with, and betted on, him. I have 
seen that an impostor, calling himself Sir Wil. 
liam Courtenay, pretended to divine inspira. 
tion, and that he selected for the theatre of his 
performances the archiepiscopal see of the pri- 
mate of all England. And this man, claiming 
to be the Saviour of the world, collected round 
him many disciples, and, finally, resisting the 
civil authority, perished, with many of his fol- 
lowers and opponents, in the effort to establish 
his power. And crowds of people flocked to 
see him after his death; and large sums of 
money were given for locks of his hair, and for 
his clothes, and for rags dipped in his blood. 
I have seen an English marquess (Waterford) 
engaged in a disgraceful contest with Norwe. 
gian police officers, and rendering himself con- 
temptible for what we should call blackguard 
breaches of the peace wherever he went. I 
have seen an earl (Roscommon) fined for being 
drunk, and unable to take care of himself in 
the street. I have seen a marquess (Huntley) 
declared a bankrupt. I have seen a member of 
the House of Commons accuse the Committee 
of Elections of perjury. And I have seen a 
distinguished Review, the * Edinburgh,’ fortify 
the accusation, by asking what would be 
thought if committees of Congress were stained 
with a hundredth part of the suspicions under 
which the election committees of the House of 
Commons labour.” 

Is this the retort courteous ? 

TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

(Fourth notice.] 
WE now resume and conclude our notice of 
this interesting volume. The next regent 
after Murray was Lennox, whose fate in the 
civil war which ravaged the land is another 
melancholy picture of the condition of the 
times :— 

‘‘Grange now determined to hold a par- 
liament in Edinburgh, whilst the regent and 
the king’s lords resolved to assemble the three 
estates in Stirling. On the queen’s side sen- 
tences of forfeiture and treason were pro- 
nounced against Lennox the regent, Morton, 
and Mar, the Lords Lindsay, Hay, Cathcart, 
Glammis, Ochiltree, Makgill, clerk-register, 
the Bishop of Orkney, and a long list of the 
king’s faction, amounting nearly to two bun- 
dred persons. ‘The assembly, however, which 
was only attended by two of the spiritual, and 
three of the higher temporal lords, was scarcely 
entitled to the name of a parliament. On the 
other hand their opponents, with a greater at- 
tendance of the nobility, and a more solemn 
state, met at Stirling. Here the young king, 
then an infant of five years, was invested in 
his royal robes, and carried from the palace 
to the parliament by his governor the Earl of 
Mar, where he read a speech which had been 
prepared for him. The doom of treason “was 
then pronounced upon the Duke of Chastel- 
herault, the Earl of Huntly, Sir William Kir- 
kaldy of Grange, Lord Claud Hamilton, the 
Abbot of Arbroath, Sir James Balfour, Robert, 
afterwards Sir Robert Melvil, and many others ; 








whilst it was determined to despatch imme- 
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diately an embassy to Elizabeth for the purpose 
of concluding a more intimate alliance, and as- 
suring her of their speedy triumph over the 
faction of the Scottish queen. Before the par- 
liament separated, a slight circumstance oc- 
curred which was much talked of at the time. 
The little king, in a pause of the proceedings, 
turning to his governor asked him, what house 
they were sitting in? On being answered 
that it was called the parliament house, he 
looked up to the roof, and pointing to a small 
aperture which his quick eye had detected, ob- 
served, that there was a hole in that par- 
liament. People smiled, but the superstitious 
declared that it augured disaster to the regent, 
whose death occurred only five days after, in 
an enterprise which seemed likely at first to 
have brought the war on Grange’s side to a 
fortunate and glorious conclusion. This able 
soldier, having learned the insecurity with 
which the regent and his friends were quar- 
tered at Stirling, concluded that it would not 
be difficult by a rapid night march to surprise 
the city. Huntly, Lord Claud Hamilton, Buc- 
cleugh, Spens of Wormiston, one of the bravest 
and most successful captains who had been 
bred in these wars, Car of Farnyhirst, and two 
oficers named Bell and Calder, were the 
leaders whom he selected. Their force con- 
sisted of sixty mounted hackbutters, and three 
hundred and forty border horse; and as Bell 
had been born in Stirling, and knew every lane 
and alley, no better guide could have been 
chosen. This little force rode out of Edin- 
burgh in the evening of the third of September, 
some horsemen having been previously sent 
to the ferry and other parts between Stirling 
and the capital to arrest all passengers, and 
prevent any information being carried there. 
They first took the road towards Peebles, and 
it was reported in the enemy’s camp at Leith, 
that they meditated an attack upon Jedburgh. 
Favoured by the night, however, they wheeled 
off in the direction of Stirling, and having left 
their horses about a mile from that city, en- 
tered it on foot by a secret passage in the grey 
of the morning before the inhabitants were 
stirring. So complete was the surprise, that 
they occupied every street without difficulty, 
broke up the noblemen’s houses, and in an in- 
credibly short time took prisoners the regent 
himself, the Earls of Morton, Glencairn, Ar- 
gile, Cassillis, Eglinton, Montrose, and Buchan, 
with the Lords Semple, Cathcart, and Ochil- 
tree. These were placed under a guard in 
their houses, and at this moment, had the bor- 
derers kept together, the victory was complete ; 
but the Liddesdale men went to the spoil, 
emptied the stables of their horses, broke up 
the merchants’ booths, encumbered themselves 
with booty, and dispersed in the lanes instead 
of watching the prisoners. It happened here, 
too, as is often the case in an action of this kind, 
that a few minutes are often invaluable. Mor- 
ton, before he was taken, had blockaded his 
house, and refusing’ to surrender till it was set 
on fire, his resistance gave the townsmen time 
to recover themselves. Mar, in the meantime, 
Tushing from the castle with forty soldiers, 
commenced a fire from an unfurnished lodging 
which still fronts the High Street, and drove 
Huntly and Buccleugh with their prisoners 
from the market-place to another quarter where 
they were assailed by the citizens on all sides ; 
whilst Lennox, Morton, and the rest of the 
noblemen so lately captives, snatched up such 
Weapons as were at hand in the confusion, and 
soon put their enemies to flight. In the midst 
of this confusion and struggle, Captain Calder, 
rendered furious by the disappointment, de- 





termined that the regent at least should not 
escape, and coming up behind, shot him 
through the back; Lennox had been made 
prisoner by Spens of Wormiston, and this 
brave and generous man perceiving Calder’s 
cruel intention, threw himself between them, 
and received the same shot in his body, and 
was then hacked to pieces by the soldiers, Len- 
nox faintly imploring them to spare one who 
had risked his life in his defence. Calder after- 
wards confessed that he was instigated to this 
savage deed by Lord Claud Hamilton and 
Huntly, before they took the town, in revenge 
for the death of the Archbishop of St. An- 
drew’s, whose ignominious execution the Ha- 
miltons had sworn to visit to the uttermost upon 
the regent. A swift vengeance, however, over- 
took his assassin; for he and Bell, the chief 
leader of the enterprise, having fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, were instantly executed ; 
Bell being hanged, having first been put to the 
torture, and Calder broke upon the wheel.* 
Buccleugh was taken, only nine of the queen’s 
party slain, and sixteen made prisoners. The 
loss would have been much greater, but that 
the Liddesdale and Tiviotdale borderers had 
stolen every hoof within the town, and not a 
horse could be found to give the chase. It 
was certainly, even with its half success, a 
daring exploit; and Grange, in a letter writ- 
ten a few days after, whilst he deplored the 
fate of the regent, could not refrain from some 
expressions of exultation: ‘ In their parliament 
time (said he) when all their lords being twenty 
earls and lords, spiritual and temporal, were 
convened in their principal strength, wherein 
there were above two thousand men, three hun- 
dred of ours entered among them, were masters 
of the town, at least for the space of three 


hours, might have slain the whole noblemen if, 


they had pleased, and retired themselves in the 
end with a rich booty, and without any harm.’ 
The unfortunate regent was able to keep his 
seat on horseback, till he entered the castle of 
Stirling, but the first view of his wound con- 
vinced every one that it was mortal, and his 
own feelings telling him he had but a few hours 
to live, he begged the chief nobles to come to 
his bed-side. Here he recommended the young 
king, his grandson, to their affectionate care, 
reminded them that as he had been faithful to 
his office, and had sealed his services with 
his blood, so he trusted they would fill his 
place by a man that feared God and loved his 
country. For his servants, they knew he had 
been cut off before he could reward them, so he 
must leave their recompense to his friends ; for 
himself, he would only ask their prayers ; and 
for my poor wife Meg, said he, turning to Mar 
and wringing his hand, you, my lord, must re. 
member me lovingly to her, and do your best 
for her comfort. He died that same evening, 
the 4th of September ; and, on the succeeding 
day, the Earl of Mar, governor to the young 
king, was chosen regent. His competitors for 
the office were Argile, whom Morton had in- 
duced to join the king’s faction, and Morton 
himself, who was supported by English in- 

* «« Second examination of Bell, St. P. Off. 6 Septem- 
ber, 1571. ‘George Bell * * being put to pains, declares 
he came running down the gate for Huntly and Claud, 
and cried, ‘ Shoot the ++ the traitor is coming upon 
us, and ye will not get him away.’ Declared, also, that 
Claud enquired of this deponer where is the regent? who 
answered again, he is down the gait, who gave command- 
ment to him to follow, and gar slay him, and so past 
down and bad shoot him as he else said. In the mean- 
time Warmestoun bad seek a horse to carry him away.” 
There is, also, in the St. P. Off. the examination of 
Captain Calder or Cadder, who confesses that he shot the 
regent, and before coming to Stirling, that he had re- 
ceived orders from Huntly and Lord Claud Hamilton to 
shoot both the regent and the Earl of Morton.—MS, St. 
P. Off. 6 Sept. 1571.” 


AT ETO PB ae 
fluence; but the majority declared for Mar, 
whose character for honesty in these profligate 
times- stood higher than that of any of the 
nobles.” 

Mar consequently succeeded to the troubled 
and dangerous regency. In England, the Duke 
of Norfolk was executed ; in France, the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew was horribly com- 
mitted. It was a frightful and ferocious age, 
and sweet religion infinitely worse than a mock- 
ery of words. 

The Appendix contains proofs and illustra. 
tions of the text ; and, among the rest, a strong 
evidence of John Knox being privy to the 
murder of Riccio. It is found in a letter from 
Randolph, Queen Elizabeth’s agent, to Cecil, 
within eleven days of the assassination (Ber- 
wick, 21 March, 1655-6), and vouched for by 
the Earl of Bedford, the governor of Berwick ; 
who writes :— 

“*¢ Their king (i. e. Darnley) remaineth utter 
enemy to these lords now abroad, notwith- 
standing his former doings with them. Hereof 
and for that Mr. Randolph writeth also more 
at large of the names of such as now be gone 
abroad, I shall not trouble you therewith,’ * * 

“ This letter (Mr. Tytler continues) is ac- 
cordingly in the State Paper Office, and pinned 
to it I found the promised list of names. I 
shall first give the letter, and then the ‘ list.’ 
The letter, which is addressed to Cecil, is 
wholly in Randolph’s hand ; the list is in the 
hand of a clerk who I find at that time was 
employed in his confidential correspondence by 
Bedford. The letter, which is addressed to 
Cecil, is as follows :— 

*** Randolph to Cecil. 
«* « Berwick, 2ist March, 1565-6, 

*¢* May it please your honor,—Since Mr. 
Carew’s departure hence, this hath happened. 
The queen, to be revenged upon the lords that 
gave the last attemptate and slew David, is 
content to remit unto the former lords, with 
whom she was so grievously offended, all that 
they had done at any time against her, who, 
seeing now their liberty and restitution offered 
unto them, were all content, saving my Lord 
of Murray, to leave the other lords that were 
the occasion of their return, and took several 
appointment as they could get it; of which the 
first was the Earl of Glencairn, next Rothes, 
Argile, and so every one after other, saving, as 
I said, my Lord of Murray, with him Patarro 
and Grayne [Grange], who, standing so much 
upon their honours and promise, will not leave 
the other without some likelihood to do them 
good. The lords of the last attemptate, which 
were these: Morton, Ruthven, Lindsay, and 
Leddington, finding these men fall from them 
whom they trusted so much in, and for whose 
cause they had so far ventured themselves, 
found it best to save themselves in time, and, 
therefore, upon Sunday last, every one of the 
four above-named departed their several way : 
my Lord of Morton towards the west borders ; 
my Lord Ruthven through Tividale, and so 
came to Wark, and yesterday to this town. 
The Lord Lindsay, into Fife; Liddington, to 
Athol, to my L. there, either to be saved by 
him, or to purchase his pardon of the Q. 
which is thought will be so hard as may be, 
and, therefore, is he looked for very shortly to 
be in this country, if he can escape. Besides 
these that were the principal takers in hand of 
this matter, there are also these, the Laird of 
Ormiston, Hawton, his son-in-law, Cawder, 
his nephew, Brunston, Whyttyngham, An- 
drew Car of Fawlsyde; Justice Clerk, brother ; 
George Douglas, and some other. Of the town 





of Edinburgh divers, so that as I judge, there 
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are as many like to take hurt in this action, as 
were in the former. What is become of any of 
these I know not as yet, saving Andrew Car 
that came to this town with the L. Ruthven 
and his son. The Q. upon Monday last re- 
turned to Edinburgh. In her company the 
Earls Bothwell, Huntly, Marshall, Hume, 
Seton, with as many as there [they] were able 
to bring with them. Where she was wont to 
be carried in a chair by four of her guard, she 
is yet able to ride upon a horse, though by her 
own account she hath not six weeks to her 
time. She lodgeth not in the Abbey, but in a 
house in the town in the High-street. Her 
husband hath disclosed all that he knew of any 
man, and yet hath given his hand, and sub- 
scribed divers bands and writings, testifying 
that to be his own deed, and done by his com- 
mandment. It is said, that he gave him one 
blow himself, and to signify that the deed was 
his, his dagger was left standing in his body 
after he was dead. Their mind was to have 
hanged him, but because business rose in the 
court between the Earl Bothwell, and such as 
were appointed to keep the house, they went 
the next way to work with him” * * ® 
At Berwick, the 2lst March, 1565.’ This 
letter explains itself, and needs no comment. 
The list of the names which was pinned to it 
is as follows. It bears this indorsement in the 
hand of Cecil’s Clerk :— 
* Martii, 1565. 

‘Names of such as were consenting to the 

death of David. 


* The Earl Morton, 
‘The L, Ruthven. 
The L. Lindsay. 
The Secretary. 

‘The Mr. of _— 


Lochleven. 
FIphinston, 

Patrick Murray. 
Patrick Ballantyne. 
George Douglas 


“ Lair — Kar of Fawdonsyde. 
rmiston. John Knox : 
Brunston. John Crag } Preachers.* 
Haughton. 


‘ All these were at the death of Davy and 
privy thereunto, and are now in displeasure 
with the Q. and their houses taken and spviled.’+ 
The inference from all this seems to me in- 
evitable; namely, that in an authentic list sent 
to Secretary Cecil by Bedford and Randolph, 
the name of John Knox is given as one of 
those who were privy, and consenting to the 
death of David Riccio. Now that these two 
persons, the Earl of Bedford and Randolph, 
were intimately acquainted with the whole de- 
tails of the conspiracy, has been proved in the 
text. To the proof there given I shall merely 
add part of a letter of Bedford to Cecil, writ- 
ten, it is to be observed, on the 11th of March, 
the unhappy man having been murdered on 
the evening of the 9th of March. ‘ After my 
hearty commendations—yesterday in the morn- 
ing the Earl of Murray and the other lords, and 
the rest entered into Scotland, and went that 
night to Edinburgh. * * These lords make 
account to find great aid in Scotland, so as 
shortly things will fall out in more open sort 
than as yet, whereof from time to time you 
shall be advertised. * * Since the writing 
hitherto certain advertisement is come that 
David is despatched and dead. That it should 
be so you have heard before. The manner and 


* «*Spelt thus in original :— 

Th’erle Murton. Loughlyvine. 

The L. Ryven. Elvingston. 

The L, Lynnesey. Patrick Murry, 

The Secreatory. Patrick Ballentyne. 

The Mr. of Ryven. George Duglas. 

Andro Kar of Fawdonsyde. 


e Lards —_— 

rmeston. ohn Knox 

Bryanston, John Crag } Preachers 
Manghecn. 

¢ ‘*It is certain that this cannot mean that all whose 


names are to be found in this list were 


circumstances thereof I will not now trouble 
you withal. By my next I hope I shall have 
somewhat else to say, and then will I write 
more at large. ais: F. BEDFORD.’ 

«« «From Berwick, this 11th March, 1565,’ 

“ The evidence, therefore, is direct and clear, 
and comes from those who must be esteemed 
the best witnesses in such a case.”’ 

On the actual particulars of the murder of 
Darnley, another document throws the light 
which appears in Mr. Tytler’s narrative, who 
says :— 

rf I have stated the fact of the king having 
been strangled, and have added some new par- 
ticulars regarding the murder, not only on the 
authority of a letter of Drury to Cecil, but 
from what I consider a still more unexception- 
able piece of evidence, the assertion of Morett, 
the Savoy ambassador, who was on the spot, 
and had an opportunity of making himself 
acquainted with all the circumstances. As this 
point has been controverted, and some obscurity 
still hangs over the mode in which the murder 
was completed, I am happy to be able to pub- 
lish the following curious and authentic ex- 
tract from a letter dated at Paris, 16th March, 
1567. It forms part of the collections of Prince 
Labanoff, the original being amongst the Medici 
papers, to which the prince had access. The 
letter was written by the Papal Nuntio at Paris 
to the Grand Duke; and after stating the ar- 
rival of Father Edmonds and Monsieur de 
Morett, the ambassador at Paris, with some 
other particulars, which I need not mention, it 
proceeds thus.”” [As we embodied it in our 
quotations, we will not here repeat it in 
**choice Italian.” 

The following is a yet more interesting illus. 
tration: it is the sixth of the Appendix :— 

“€ Mary’s Marriage with Bothwell.—It is 
remarked in the text, p. 123, that the queen, 
although making a show of contentment, was 
really wretched. The following letter of De 
Croc, the French ambassador, was written three 
days after her marriage with Bothwell, but re- 
counts an interview which the ambassador had 
with Mary on her marriage day. It is taken 
from the MSS. collections of Prince Labanoff. 
The original is in the Bibliotheque Royale at 
Paris, collection de Harlay, No. 218. 

‘*€ Dépéche de Monsieur de Croc 4 Catherine 
de Medicis, du 18 Mai, 1567. 

*** Madame,—Les lettres que j’escript a V. 
M. par le dit Evesque (de Dumblane) sont 
pour estre leues ; Vous pouvez penser que je ne 
me fye a lui quoi que je vous escrive. Vos 
Majestes ne sauraient mieux faire que de luy 
faire mauvaise chere, et trouvez bien mauvaise 
le mariage, car il est trés malheureux, et desja 
on n’est pas a s’en repenter. Ieudi, Sa ma- 
jeste m’envoya quérir, on je m’apperceus d’une 
estrange facon entre elle et son Mary, ce que 
elle me voullut excuser, disant que si je la 
voyois triste, c’estoit pour ce qu’elle ne voulloit 
se rejouyr comme elle dit ne le faire jamais, ne 
desirant que la mort.“ Hier estant renfermez 
tous deux dedans un cabinet avec le Compte de 
Bodwell, elle cria tout hault, que on luy bail- 
last ung couteau pour se tuer. Ceulx qui 
estoient dedans la chambre, dans la piece qui 
precedoit le Cabinet, l’entendirent. Ils pensent 
que si Dieu luy aide qu’elle se desespera. Je 
lay conseillé et comfortée de mieux que j’ay 
peu ces trois fois que je l’ay veu. Son Mary 
ne la fera pas longue, car il est trop hay en ce 
royaume et puis l’on ne cessera jamais que la 
mort de Roy ne soyt sete. Il n’y aici pas un 





y present 
at the act of the murder; it should be understood to 
mean that * all these were at the murder of Davy or privy 











* «© This conversation, it is to be particularly noted, 
occurred on the very day of Mary’s marriage to Bothwell, 
the 15th of May.” 





seul Seingneur de Nom, que le dit Compte de 
Bodwell, et le Compte de Craffort; les autres 
sont mandés, et ne veullent point venir. Elle 
a envoyé qu’ils s’assemblent en quelque lieu 
nommé, et je les aille trouver pour leur parler 
au nom du Roy, et voir si je y pourrez faire 
quelque chose. Sil advient j’y ferez tout ce 
qu’il me sera possible, et aprés, le meilleur est 
de me retirer, et comme je vous ayt mander, 
les laisser jouer leur jeu. Il n’est point séant 
que je y sois au nom du Roy; Car si je favorise 
la Royne l’on pensera en ce Royaume, et en 
Angleterre, que le Roy tient la main & tout ce 
qui se fait, et si ce n’eust este le commande. 
ment que V. M. me feyrent, je fust party huict 
jours devant les nopces. Si est ce que j’ay 
parlez bien hault, dequoy tout ce royaume est 
assez abberuvez,* et je ne me suis point voullu 
brasser+ & ses nopces ; ni depuis ne l’ay point 
voullu recongnoistre comme Mary de la Royne. 
Je crois qu’il escrira 8 V. M. par le dit Evesque 
de Dumblane; Vous ne luy debvez point faire 
de responce,’ &c. &c.” 











MACKAY’S THAMES AND ITS TRIBUTARIES, 
[Second notice.] 

On setting out again from London Bridge, Mr. 
Mackay, as we have observed, descended the 
stream, now losing its woodland beauties in a 
forest of masts, its silvery current in a turbid 
sea, its pastoral villas in crowded docks, and all 
its sylvan characters of quiet and repose in the 
bustle and turmoil of never-resting commerce. 
Still our author is happy in his descriptions, 
and by now and then dashing up a tributary 
from Kent or Essex, makes a pleasing contrast 
to his more stirring scenes, At St. Mary 
Overy’s, he tells us :— 

“¢ Leaving this ancient building and its poets, 
we turn to the other side of the stream, where 
Billingsgate, a more renowned spot, claims our 
attention. The contrast is certainly great 
enough between poetry and Billingsgate. To- 
pographers, however, cannot help these violent 
transitions ; they do not make their subject, 
but take it as they find it. BBillingsgate is a 
spot famous wherever English literature is cul- 
tivated, or its language spoken. The name 
has become synonymous over nearly one half 
of the civilised world with foul and violent lan- 
guage. It is the chief fish-market of London, 
and the peculiar phraseology and the frequent 
quarrels of its female merchants have procured 
for it this unenviable notoriety. The ward in 
which it is situated, and from which it takes 
its name, is one of the oldest in the city. Fa- 
bian, Grafton, and others, maintain it to have 
been built by and named after a British king, 
called Belyn, who reigned more than three 
hundred years before the Christian era. Ac- 
cording to tradition, there was a pinnacle over 
the gate, surmounted by a vessel of burnished 
brass, in which the ashes of King Belyn were 
inclosed after his body had been burned, in 
conformity with the usage of those times. The 
place appears to have been known as & fish- 
market so early as the time of King Ethelred 
in 1016. In the reign of Edward I. an or- 
dinance was published, regulating the prices at 
which the fish might be sold. It may not be 
uninteresting to cite a few of the items. 
Twenty herrings were to be sold for a penny 5 
a dozen of the best soles for threepence ; the 
best mackerel a penny each in Lent, and one 
halfpenny out of Lent. Salmon and pike were 
exceedingly dear. From Christmas to Easter 
the price of the best salmon was five shillings, 
and after Easter three shillings. A pike was 
sold for the lawyer’s fee, six and eightpence. 
+ Instruit.” t * Participer.” 
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Eels, lampreys, and oysters, were cheap ; a gal- 
lon of oysters being sold for twopence, and eels 
and lampreys from sixpence to eightpence a 
hundred. Some further regulations with re- 
spect to Billingsgate were published in the 
reign of Edward IIT., who claimed a variety of 
taxes from every ship that discharged its cargo 
at that place.” 

Talking of fish, by the way, it may be new 
to most of our readers, and even to Mr. 
Mackay, with all his observant talent, to be 
told that in all the streams which flow into the 
Thames on the north side are to be found cray- 
fish, whilst there is not one of the species in 
any of the tributaries which join the river on 
the south side. To what is this owing? Can 
the naturalist inform us if it is from the differ- 
ence of soil_say of chalkiness on one hand, 
and not on the other ? for we have not time to 
examine the geological formation. But to 
return to our author :— 

‘Opposite to Woolwich, in the marshes of 
the Essex coast, but in the county of Kent, 
stands a solitary house, called by the vulgar 
the Devil’s House. It formerly belonged to 
the family of Devall, whose patronymic has 
been thus perverted by the populace. This 
plot of land, consisting of about five hundred 
acres, has belonged to the parish of Woolwich 
and county of Kent from time immemorial ; 
and tradition accounts for its severance from 
Essex in the following manner :—The body of 
a man having been cast ashore there by the 
tide, was found by a fisherman of Woolwich, 
who immediately gave notice to the authorities 
of Essex. The latter refused to bury it ; upon 
which, that duty was performed by Woolwich, 
whose magistrates sued those of Essex, to re- 
cover the charges. The Essex magistrates 
were condemned to pay, but refusing to do so, 
the patch of land in question was seized by a 
royal order, and from that time incorporated 
with Woolwich. ‘Tradition, in this instance 
vaguer even than it is wont to be, has not in- 
formed us of the name of the monarch, or 
given us any clue by which the date might be 
discovered. 7 ° 43 On the 
other side of the river, beyond Woolwich, is 
the rural village of Plumstead, passing which, 
we traverse two reaches of the stream, called 
Gallions and Barking Reach. Beyond the 
latter, on the Essex coast, commences Dagen- 
ham Breach, at a place where several small 
streams, traversing a low marshy country, fall 
into the Thames. ‘Two of these streams, the 
Ingerbourn and the Bourne Brook, rise in the 
beautiful neighbourhood of Havering atte 
Bower, from whence they run in tortuous 
courses for about twelve miles. That pictu- 
Tesque spot was the favourite retirement of 
King Edward the Confessor, who so delighted 
Mm its solitary woods, that he shut himself up 
in them for weeks at a time. Old legends say, 
that he met with but one annoyance in that 
Pleasant seclusion—the continual warbling of 
the nightingales pouring such floods of music 
upon his ear during his midnight meditations, 
4 to disturb his devotions, and draw his 
thoughts from God. He therefore prayed, that 
never more within the bounds of that forest 
might nightingale’s song be heard. His prayer 
was granted,—and during his whole life, the 
Sweet birds disappeared from the spot, and left 

im in peace to his unloving and austere de- 
votions. Another legend connected with this 
place, and with the same king, is, that an old 
i came and asked alms of him, to whom 

© gave a small gold ring, as the only gift his 
Poverty allowed him to bestow. This beggar 
Was a departed saint ;eeno less a personage 


than St. John the Evangelist, who had as- 
sumed this disguise to put his charity to the 
test, and discover, whether he, a monarch, was 
indeed a despiser of the world’s wealth, and so 
poor as to possess no coin. Some years after- 
wards, two pilgrims presented themselves at 
his quiet bower in Havering, and gave him 
back the same ring, with an intimation that 
they were sent from heaven to warn him that, 
within six months, he should be called from 
this world to enjoy eternal felicity in the bosom 
of his God.” 

A similar story is told of St. Thomas a 
Becket at Havering atte Bower, and likewise 
of Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus, who 
also, ‘“*by the aid, not of prayer but of the 


devil, stopped the sweet bird’s song that inter-| ; 


rupted them in their study of the secret sciences, 
and also placed an enchanted horse-shoe under 
ground in the street of Cologne where they 
resided. By this means no horses could ever 
be prevailed upon to pass the spot, and disturb 
with their clattering hoofs, or the rumbling of 
wheels behind them, the pursuits of these 
famous alchymists and necromancers.” 

We come to— 

** Greenhithe, situated on the bank of the 
river, has a ferry into Essex for horses and 
cattle, which formerly belonged to the nunnery 
at Dartford, but is now an appurtenance to the 
manor of Swanscombe, immediately behind it. 
The hamlet, at one time, was chiefly supported 
by the profits of its immense chalk-pits, seve- 
ral of which are considerably below the level 
of the Thames. Great quantities of the chalk 
are consumed in the potteries of Staffordshire ; 
the flints also, which abound in the pits, are a 
profitable article of commerce, being collected 
and shipped for China, where they are used in 
the manufacture of pottery. The place is but 
a hamlet to Swanscombe. The latter is writ- 
ten Swinescamp in ‘ Domesday Book’ and was 
so named from Sweyn the Danish king, the 
father of Canute, who erected a castle here 
to preserve a winter station for his ships, 
during his piratical incursions into England. 
The remains of this castle were said, by Phil- 
lipot, who wrote in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, to be visible in his time. 
Swanscombe was long a cherished spot by 
all the people of Kent, on account of a fabulous 
story related by a monkish historian, and too 
readily believed by the Kentish men, whose 
self-love was flattered by it. When William 
the Conqueror, says the tradition, was advanc- 
ing from Hastings to London, he endeavoured 
to force himself through Swanscombe (a place 
which was rather out of the direct line, it must 
be confessed), but was valiantly opposed by 
the men of Kent, who advanced towards him, 
each bearing leaves and branches of trees, so 
that their army appeared like a moving wood. 
Suddenly they threw down their leafy screens, 
to the great alarm of the conqueror, and ap- 
peared an imposing multitude of warriors, well 
armed with arrows, spears, and swords, and 
demanded the confirmation of all their ancient 
laws and privileges, before they would acknow- 
ledge him as their sovereign. William at once 
consented, and in consequence, says the tradition, 
the men of Kent enjoy to this day the ancient 
custom of gavelkind, almost peculiar to their 
county, and inscribe on their arms the proud 
motto ‘Invicta.’ The first writer who men- 
tions this story is Thomas Sprot, a monk of 
Canterbury, who lived more than two cen- 
turies after the Norman invasion. It is not 
until comparatively recent times that its truth 
has been called in question. Like many other 





common stories, it will not bear examination, 





and is already exploded by all who have be- 
stowed a thought upon the matter. The 
white spire of Swanscombe Church, about 
a mile distant, is visible from the Thames at 
high-water on a clear day. There was for- 
merly an altar in the church famous for the 
cure of madness, and to which vast numbers 
of pilgrims were conveyed by their friends. 
There are no monuments of particular notice. 
In the nave are to be seen the relics of a rare 
and affecting custom in this county, namely, 
funereal garlands, which are borne before the 
corpse of a virgin, placed upon the coffin during 
the service in the church, and afterwards hung 
up as memorials.” 

(To be concluded in our next.] 
SEVILLE AND ITS VICINITY. 
[Second notice, ] 

Gone through all the parishes of Seville and 
describing their prominent features, Mr. Stan- 
dish has, of course, much to say on the Spanish 
School of Fine Arts; and all who are inter- 
ested in it will read the following extracts with 
profit :— 

‘‘The private cabinets of paintings have 
almost all disappeared. The Canon Sipero has 
a fine ‘Crucifixion,’ by Cano. Mr. Williams 
has two pictures by the same master, a ‘ Holy 
Family,’ and a repetition, borrowed, but varied, 
from the Flemish Rubens. In the house of 
the late prebendary Pereira are a ‘Saint 
Francis, with the Stigmata,’ of the early time 
of Murillo ; and the first picture of the master, 
rude, but not without grace, representing the 
Virgin and St. Francis inviting a monk of that 
order to embrace the doctrine of St. Thomas ; 
it came from the Regina Angelorum Convent. 
The collection of Don Joaquim Cortes has 
disappeared. The Canon Maestre has the two 
finest Murillos now in private hands; the one 
represents Saint Francis kneeling, with ex- 
tended arms, his face directed towards heaven 
in the attitude of prayer, amidst a landscape, 
with a lay-brother reading in the second term: 
this painting is vigorous, and approaches to 
hardness, but is in imitation of Guido, or from 
his conception. The second borders equally on 
the style of the same painter, and represents 
Saint Catharine, a half figure, with a sword in 
one hand and a palm-branch in the other: but 
this is of Guido’s softest and richest manner. 
In the Saint Francis, Murillo has borrowed the 
ideal sentiment of the Italian, and coloured it 
in his own way ; while in the Saint Catharine 
he has adopted both the sentiment and the 
colour. In the house of the Count of Mejorada 
are three pictures by Murillo, worthy of atten- 
tion: a small ‘Virgin and Child,’ on wood ; 
‘Saint Antonio kneeling and receiving Jesus in 
his arms ;’ and ‘ Our Saviour Crucified.” The 
first and third of these are the best. The ‘ Na- 
tivity’ of Velasquez, and the Virgin ‘de la 
Faga,’ by Murillo, belonging once to Count 
Aguila, are now in the gallery of the Louvre ; 
they were sold, as report goes, for 30,000 dol- 
lars. In what has yet been said, remarkable 
pictures only have been noticed; for Bravo, 
Sefior Cortino, and others, have all something ; 
indeed, a ‘Christ with the Sheep,’ by Cano, in 
the possession of the latter gentleman, is a very 
pleasing picture. The visitor, however, will 
be overwhelmed with Velasquez and Murillo, 
by all who have pictures, with the exception of 
Mr. Williams. The worthy owners believe 
what they hope; they buy an old painted cloth, 
clean it, and dub it what they please. Many 
good painters lived at the time of these two 
great men, so that their repetitions are not 











easily distinguished from originals by those un- 
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accustomed to the Sevillan school, and who 
judge only from colour. It is from drawing, 
and drawing alone, we must hope to fix the 
identity of Murillo. ? . ° Any 
one curious to observe the great loss which has 
taken place of pictures, since the entry of the 
French into Spain, has only to turn from the 
lists of Cean Bermudez and Pons, to the 
churches themselves, where he will not find 
one-fourth part remaining of those enumerated 
by these writers. ‘The pictures thus abstracted 
are not, however, lost to the world ; the greater 
number are now floating about in different 
directions, and have the effect of stimulating 
the curiosity of those who see them, and induce 
them to make inquiry into the state of the art 
in the country from whence they came, Thus 
also new ideas are communicated to those artists 
who have no means of travelling to foreign 
countries to improve their style and enlarge 
their conceptions. Indeed, when Napoleon 
took away the Corregios from Parma and 
Modena, he committed no sin either against 
justice or civilisation, for the poverty was that 
of a foe applied to benefit a great vation, and 
ceded according to treaties which guaranteed 
their possession. is = The 
three painters whose names have immortalised 
the Spanish school are Murillo, Vel , and 


Philip the Fourth, who invested him with the 
office of chamberlain at court; and the last 
public act of his life was that of accompanying 
the Infanta Maria Teresa to Irun, on her 
marriage with Louis the Fourteenth of France. 
The wife of Velasquez only survived her hus- 
band seven days. The life of Zurbaran pre- 
sents us with one of the numberless histories 
of men who, born in situations apparently un- 
propitious for the developement of talent, have, 
nevertheless, attained to the highest glory in 
their profession. He was the son of a country 
proprietor, and any who are acquainted with 
the state of that class in Spain (bad as it -is 
now, it was worse then), will consider the emi- 
nence to which he advanced as almost a work 
of magic. He was bern a painter; and his 
early efforts attracted so much notice, that his 
parents sent him to Seville to study under 
Rodelas. Before attaining the age of thirty, 
he had completed the chapel of St. Peter in the 
cathedral, and the famous altar-piece for the 
collegiate church of Saint Thomas Aquinas ; 
the latter of which is considered his master- 
piece. ‘The paintings of the Carthuja, at 
Xerez, were executed in his thirty-fifth year. 
Neither Murillo nor Zurbaran ever left Spain, 
and yet their notions of the art were strikingly 
d. Zurbaran copied nobody, Murillo 





Zurbaran. The first was born in 1618, in 
Seville ; the second in 1599, in the same city ; 
and the third in the village of Fuente de 
Cantos, in Estremadura, in 1598. They were, 
therefore, contemporaries, and all lived toa good 
age. Murillo died in his sixty-sixth year, and 
would, probably, have lived longer, had not his 
death been hastened by a fall from the scaffold- 
ing whilst painting in the Franciscan convent 
of Cadiz. Velasquez died at the age of sixty- 
one, and Zurbaran at that of sixty-four. The 
merit they possessed is the important one of 
originality; the first of them, however, Mu- 
rillo, has proved the justice of a remark of 
Voltaire, that he who copies best is the best 
original: for, perhaps, no one imitated so 
many masters as Murillo, and yet no one can 
mistake his style for that of any other painter. 
We have his imitations of Herrera, of Titian 
in his portraits, of Guido in his Magdalens, of 
Velasquez in his beggar-boys and fancy sub- 
jects, of Zurbaran in his saints; and yet he 
shines out in all as peculiarly Murillo, and it 
seems as if he imitated others only to surpass} 
them. His animals are admirably drawn, but 
he never appears to have loved landscape-paint- 
ing. His sea-views are of extreme rarity, and 
are spirited, but inferior to those of the high 
Dutch school. This was not the case with 
Velasquez, who was, perhaps, the most uni- 
versal genius we have known; he could paint 
animals, landscapes (the knowledge of which he 
had probably acquired from Herrera el Viejo, 
his master), the sea, and fancy subjects and his- 
torical pieces, with equal ease. In vigour and 
versatility of genius he equalled Rubens, and 
drew largely from him. A residence in Italy did 
not, however, induce him to change his style ; 
and the works of his later years differ little 
from those of an earlier period, save in a less 
attention to the minute parts of drawing, and 
a greater endeavour at effect. No painter 
managed light better. The aerial perspective 
of the ‘ Surrender of Breda,’ and of the picture 
of the artist himself working for Philip the 
Fourth, and surrounded by his family, is not ex. 
ceeded by De Hooge, Rembrandt, or the most 
skilful Datchman ; yet he had not the grace or 
tenderness of Murillo,—he surprises, but does 
not woo you into admiration. Much of his 





time was unfortunately lost in attending on 


t 
everybody. The first was satisfied to spend 
days over a white mantle fixed on a model, and 
occupy himself on a single figure; Murillo 
was grouping, and varying, and catching at 
every new form and expression, trusting to his 
own genius to improve upon nature. Zurbaran 
threw a strong contrast of light and darkness 
on the principal figure in the first term, and 
went no farther. Murillo aimed at, and suc- 
ceeded, in conveying aerial perspective to the 
farthest distance in the sky, and sought to 
make his outlines melt into the air. Two 
paintings for the Geronomite convent of Bour- 
nos, by Zurbaran, one of which is in my pos- 
session, had the outline of the figures rigidly 
marked on the plain side of the canvass ; so hard 
and inflexible was the system of the painter. 
Both were fine colourists, and both true to 
nature; but Murillo toned down his pictures 
by glazing, and Zurbaran passed a wash over 
the strong blue and white he employed, and 
detached the figures by painting the distances 
lightly. In point of composition, Zurbaran 
was inferior to Murillo or Velasquez; an ob- 
servation which the reader may readily verify 
by turning to the ‘ Bavaria Sacra,’ with the 
plates of Sadeler (wrongly quoted in my ‘ Notices 
of the Northern Capitals,’ as ‘ Batavia Redi- 
viva’), where he will find the subjects of many 
of the pictures of the two first masters, and 

articularly that of * Saint Isabel washing the 

hild afflicted with the Scurvy,’ by Murillo. 
According to my own taste, the order of prece- 
dence I should give to these three great paint- 
ers, is as I have placed them in the text: 
others, however, and particularly the French, 
reverse the order, and quote Zurbaran, Velas- 
quez, and Murillo. Indeed, in England and 
at Madrid, Velasquez is generally put before 
either Murillo or Zurbaran.” 

A great many names of painters, architects, 
sculptors, and carvers in wood, some hardly, 
and others not at all, known to the English 
amateur, are brought forward by Mr. Standish, 
and their productions critically described ; but 
these we must pass over, and, indeed, wind up 
as briefly as we may with a few further 


extracts. Here is an interesting notice of 
the son of Columbus. Outside the Puerta 
Real :— 


“On an eminence, and without the walls, 





was the college of Ferdinand Columbus, son of 
the great navigator, where, in 1535, he caused 
to be painted the figure of St. Ferdinand, the 
conqueror of the city, mounted on horseback, 
with a sword in his hand, and the following 
inscription :— 


* Ferrea Fernandus perfregit claustra Sibilla, 
Fernandi ct nomen splendet ut astra poli.” 

Ferdinand Columbus had travelled far and 
wide ; he had visited Asia and Africa, and after 
collecting 20,000 volumes, desired to found a 
college and school of mathematics on this spot. 
But let no one count upon the gratitude of 
posterity: although at his death he bequeathed 
his library to the cathedral, part of it was dis. 
persed during the process of a lawsuit between 
his heirs and the chapter, and the chart of the 
famous navigator, which probably belonged to 
it, was offered for sale here, a few years ago, 
in an obscure book shop ; whither it has gone 
no one knows, and I regret, whenever I recall 
the circumstance, not having been on the spot 
to secure it. Ferdinand Columbus, himself, 
died in 1539, before he was able to complete 
what he purposed, and the college of Saint 
Elmo took place of the one he had intended to 
found. His oratory, which remained, served 
for the use, as has been already mentioned, of 
the devout body who worshipped our Lady ‘ de 
la Villaviciosa,’ and the ‘ Holy Interment of 
our Saviour !’ ” 

[To be continued.]} 





The New General Biographical Dictionary, 
§c. §c. Part VIII. London, 1840. Fel- 
lowes, and all Booksellers. 

In a recent Literary Gazette we reviewed the 
preceding seven parts of this Dictionary (see 
Literary Gazette, No. 1231), to which we beg 
to refer. The present Part completes the se- 
cond volume, and fully sustains the improve- 
ments we noticed in the Parts immediately pre- 
ceding. Its concise biographies of the name of 
Bacon are fair specimens of its general merits 
and of the talent bestowed upon it. But we 
need not again dilate on these, and shall con- 
tent ourselves with quoting a portion of the 
preface, which says all that is requisite in the 
way of further explanation :— 


«* It has been considered that a work of reference, like 
the present, would be rendered useful rather by increas- 
ing the number than the length of the articles; and the 
editor feels some satisfaction in stating that the number 
of lives in the New Biographical Dictionary is now neatly 
double that of those of the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ 
hitherto by far the most copious work of the kind, and 
that a large portion of the additional lives are names 
considerable importance. In the selection of articles, and 
the proportional length which has been given to them, 
the plan pursued in the first volume has been strictly per- 
severed in, of being influenced more by the particular 
utility of each, than by any previously established rule or 
measure. It seems desirable that a General Biographical 
Dictionary should contain, as far as it is practicable, all 
names that occur in Literature, Science, or History, con- 
cerning which the general reader is likely to want 
further information than is found in the particular 
works in any of these classes where they are men- 
tioned. In many names of minor importance, it 1s 
sufficient to know who the person was, and the dates 
of his birth and death. It is necessary, indeed, in order 
to keep within the limits which will render the work 
generally useful and accessible, that we should give very 
brief notices of such unimportant individuals; and this 
acted upon more strictly, that we may 
have space to treat important characters at greater length. 
A few lives in the present volume may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered to have run out to an undue extent; yet few 
readers would be satisfied to find, in a work of this cha- 
racter, a mere commonplace notice of such men as Aris- 
totle or Bacon, Augustus Casar, Athanasius, or Arius, of 
to have the articles on such names shortened in order to 
give a detailed account of some obscure writer, or ofa 
political character of narrow or temporary influence. It 
is impossible that a work like the present can be in every 
respect perfect. In such a mass of matter, brought toge- 
ther from so many widely scattered sources in every lan- 

uage, an error or omission of minor importance must 
| time to time escape observation till it is too late to 
Every care has, however, been taken to en- 
and the high character of the different 


principle has been 


remedy it. 
sure accuracy; 
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contributors is a sufficient guarantee for the originality 
and correctness of their contribution. It may be right to 
add, that every measure has been taken to ensure regu- 
larity in the publication of the work, and to complete it 
as neatly as possible within the limits originally pro- 
posed.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Washington. By Monsieur Guizot. Trans- 
lated by Henry Reeve, Esq. Pp. 230. Lon- 
don, 1840. Murray. 

Tuts eloquent treatise, not “‘ euloge,” breathes 

so much of the comprehensive spirit of the phi- 


losophical statesman, that we are glad to see it) 


in an English garb, though much of its original 
force and raciness is lost in translation. Lan- 
guage involves a strange problem. ‘The very 
same thought conceived in the mind of a French- 
mau, an Englishman, and a German, would, 
by the mere difference of expression, be moulded 
into different forms; and a word, or even an 
accent, would convey different ideas and feel- 
ings to the reader or hearer. Fully to enjoy 
M. Guizot’s Washington, it must be read in 
the language in which it was written; though 
we are not insensible to the service Mr. Reeve 
has rendered to a multitude of his countryfolks 
by giving them a faithful version of the original 
in their mother tongue. 

M. Guizot does not fall into the absurd 
mania of making his subject a god. He shews 
him to have been avery great man; and he 
shews how great men are brought out, or 
created, by circumstances, without being the 
controllers of events, beyond the able use they 
make of what inevitably happens by their 
prudence, sagacity, and genius. ‘Thus, instead 
of drawing an imaginary being, we have the 
real Washington presented to our eyes; and 
we see him amid the many fortuitous occur- 
rences that shaped and chequered his career, 
turning them with the skill and wisdom of a 


superior mind to the high ends he had in view. ! 


The volume is altogether a study in biogra- 
phical composition, personally interesting, and 
displaying a comprehensive judgment and much 
discrimination in the impartial treatment of a 
favourite theme—giving due honour, and not 
overstepping the modesty of nature and truth. 
The Isle of Wight. By R. Mudie, Esq. 8vo. 
pp- 226. Winchester, 1840. Gilmour. 

The Channel Islands. The same. Pp. 98. 

TnEsE volumes may be traced to the opening 
of the railway line to Southampton, which has 
made a visit to the Isle of Wight so prompt 
and so easy (barring accidents); and Mr. 
Mudie has performed his task with much credit 


original articles, reviews, chronicle of the vari- 
ous events which are daily adding to our geo- 
graphical knowledge or affecting the ethno- 
graphical divisions of the globe, and lists of 
new publications connected with geography pub- 
lished in all parts of the world. Among the 
original articles in these numbers we may indi- 
cate a very interesting paper on the ancient 
Mexican theogony, by M. Fernaux-Compans ; 
another on the Khan of Khiva, whose petty 
domain has been made important by recent 
jevents; an historical sketch of the relations be- 
tween France and Marocco; some interesting 
letters from Dr. Petit, giving an account of his 
progress in Abyssinia; and essays on several 
other subjects. Among the contributors to this 
new series of the Annales des Voyages we ob- 
serve some of the first scientific men in France, 
such as Arago, Humboldt, D’Avezac, Letronne, 
Walckenaer, Saint-Hilaire, Eyries, Fernaux- 
Compans, &c. 

Since writing the above we have received 
Nos. VI. and VII. (for June and July), the 
latter containing the report of the South-Polar 
Expedition of the French ships Astrolabe and 
Zélée, with a map of their route. 


The Visitor’s Hand-Book for Cheltenham. 
Pp. 78. 1840. Cheltenham, H. Davies. 
London, Longman and Co. 

THERE are not many places of resort which, 

|in themselves and their environs, present more 

| varied attractions for visitors than Cheltenham ; 
jand we are glad to see so agreeable a guide to 

\them as this — Mr. Davies’ Hand-Book. The 

| spas, pump-rooms, resorts for amusement, pub- 


lic buildings, and institutions, are all described 


jin a suitable manner ; and notices of historical 
events connected with it fill up the measure of 
|a small, but very useful, publication. It is em- 
| beltishod by woodcuts and illustrated by maps. 





|_ Mandeville; or, the Lynmouth Visitors, By a Lady. 
| = 164. (London, Longman and Co.; Exeter, Roberts ; 

Plymouth, Nettleton.) The beauties of the beautiful 
| coast scenery about Linton furnish a pleasing ground on 


| which to construct this instructive moral tale. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

PARIS LETTER. 

Academy of Sciences, Sept. 15, 1840. 
SirtTine of September 7. Temperature of the 
| Ocean at great depths.—It was mentioned at the 
jlast sitting, that the thermometrograph, with 
|its case, employed by Captain Dupetit Thouars, 
during his voyage in the Venus in the South 
Seas, to obtain the temperature of the sea at 
very great depths, had been broken by the 














to himself. As guide-books, the tourist is sel-|enormous pressure of the water; and it there- 
dom accommodated with any either so well put! fore became an object of interest to know at 
together or so handsomely iJlustrated ; and | what precise point of the scale the index had 
whoever wishes to see either the beautiful and | stopped, when the compression took place. 
interesting English island, or those of the Chan-| The case itself had a diameter of thirty-three 
nel, to advantage, and preserve agreeable recol-| millimetres internally, and the sides, in the best 
lections of what they have seen, will do well to| brass, were fifteen millimetres and a half thiek. 
become proprietors of these publications. | The action, however, of the ocean had squeezed 
Nouvelles Annales des Voyages. Quatriéme | the case completely flat. M. de Tessau, of the 
Série. Nos. L—V. 8vo. Paris, 1840. Ber-| engineers, had been commissioned to open the 
trand. thermometrograph with due precautions; and 
Tuis well-known periodical, which has out-' the result of his examination was now commu- 
lived twenty years, has been purchased by/|nicated to the Academy. It appeared that the 
Arthur Bertrand, one of the most enterprising | index had marked 1°6 to 17 above zero of the 
booksellers in the French metropolis, who has | centigrade scale, at the moment of the instru- 
been long and widely celebrated for the publi. | ment breaking ; and the depth at which it had 
cation of important works connected with geo-|occurred must have been somewhere about 
graphical science. With the commencement of| 3800 metres. This exact indication of the 
the present year, M. Bertrand began the pub-| great cold of the water at such immense depths 
lication of a fourth series, of which we have}excited much sensation among the members 
before us the first five numbers. We think present. 
the work is much improved, both in outward| Fossil Reindeer. M. de Blainville read 
appearance and in interior utility. Its con-|a report on two memoirs by M. Puel, on 
vents are arranged monthly under the heads of|some reindeer bones found im the Faille de 








Brengues. About 600 bones belonging to 
twelve or thirteen individuals of the same spe- 
cies had been obtained at this spot, and they 
were enough to form a complete skeleton. 
They were all covered with a reddish argilla- 
ceous earth ; and among them, besides numer- 
ous fragments of horns, there was a skull suffi- 
ciently complete to shew the extreme narrow- 
ness of the parietal bone, aud the circular space 
occupied by the horns. These bones, and the 
skull in particular, had enabled M. Puel to affirm 
that the fossil and living species of reindeer 
were identical. Among the bones found in 
that locality, there were many of hares, horses, 
asses, oxen, the auroch or urus, and the rhino- 
ceros, together with those of a stag as large as 
the stag of Canada, as well as bones of par- 
tridges and other birds. No bones of any car- 
niverons animal whatever were found in the 
Faille de Brengues. In this cavern, the rolled 
gravelly fragments contained rocks from very 
distant localities ; and there was a chance of the 
direction of the current which filled it being 
discovered. 

ScrentTiric ConeGRess or FRraNcE.— 
Meeting of 1840. Besangon. Sitting of Sep- 
tember 1.—M. de Canmont read an account of 
the receipts and expenditure of last year, when 
the meeting was held at Mans. The Secretaries 
announced that a pressing invitation had been 
received for next year’s meeting to be held at 
Angers. Several memoirs and papers, addressed 
to the Society, were distributed among the Sec- 
tions. M.de Caumont pronounced a brilliant 
harangue on the objects and advantages of sci- 
entific associations. 

Sitting of September 2. The Seeretary-Ge- 
neral, M. Weis, Librarian of Besancon, gave 
the Congress an «peru of the various memoirs, 
&c. sentin. M. Parandier then gave a long 
acsount of the geological structure of the sur- 
rounding district. M. Vuillermin, of Lausanne, 
communicated a notice upon his continuation of 
Miiller’s ‘‘ History of Switzerland ;” and M. 
Porchat, of Lausanne, read to the Congress 
some political fables of his own composition. 

Sitting of September 3.—M. Lecerf proposed 
that the Congress should take into consideration 
the best means of extinguishing mendicity in 
France. The question was referred to the See- 
tion of Agriculture and Manufactures. Profes- 
sor Bourgon read a memoir by M. Baile, ‘On 
the Influence of the Intellectual Movement in 
France since 1789, on the Fine Arts, and espe~ 
cially on Architecture.’ Ordered to be pub. 
lished. MM. Parandier and Morin then went 
into a long discussion of the best line for a rail- 
road, that should join the Basle and Strasburg 
line with that from Paris to Lyons. M. Pa- 
randier was fora line by the valley of the Doubs 
and that of the Ognen to the Saone at Pon- 
taillier, and so to Dijon. M. Morin preferred 
a line by the valley of the Saone. 

Sitting of September 4.—M. Maillard de 
Chambure mentioned the labours of the De. 
partmental Commission of Antiquities in tracing 
out the Roman roads that traversed the terri- 
tory of the Cote d’Or. M.de Dieu d’Isabé ad- 
dressed a memoir to the Congress, ‘ Upon the 
best means of Emancipating the Provinces of 
France from the Intellectual Yoke of the Capi- 
tal. The Count de Coetlosquet read a me- 
moir ‘On the Philosophical Studies of Esta- 
blishments for Public Education in France.’ 
M. Porchat read some more verses. (We have 
not received any report. of the proceedings in 
the sections.) 

A munificent present of 50,000 francs has 
just been made to the Faculty of Law of Paris, 





by a lady named Beaumont, for the founding of 
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medals, to be given to the best candidate at the 
examination for the Doctorate and the Licen- 
tiate of Law. Two gold, two silver, and two 
bronze medals, with prizes of books, have in 
consequence been founded. They are to be 
called the Beaumont medals: and those in 
gold are to be of 500 francs’ value each. 

M. Ravaisson, Inspector-General of Libraries, 
has given notice to the Minister of Public In- 
struction of the existence of numerous MSS., 
either unknown or forgotten. Among others 
is an inedited work of Duns Scotus Erigena; 
an Universal History of Julius Florus ; a frag- 
ment of D’Arezzo ; a formula for the ordeal by 
water, of the Ilth century; twenty-four in- 
edited letters of Voltaire to Turgot, &c. 

The Chevalier d’Artaud has announced a 
“¢ History of the Life and Works of Dante :” 
from the known talent of the author a good 
deal is expected from it. 

Dr. Roberton died on the 11th inst., at his 
residence in the Rue du Bac. His loss is felt 
not only by a numerous circle of friends in this 
capital, but also by the scientific world, both 
British and foreign. He had the happy knack 
of knowing how to bring scientific and literary 
men together, and his soirées were always very 
agreeable. 

M. Van der Palm, Professor of Theology at 
Leyden, died there a few days ago, aged 
seventy-seven. He was one of the most emi- 
nent of the Dutch divines of the present day. 

A Faculty of Sciences has just been founded 
at Rennes. It is to comprise the five following 
chairs :— Mathematics ; Physics; Chemistry ; 
Zoology and Botany ; Geology and Mineralogy. 

The seventh and eighth numbers of M. César 
Daly’s ‘ Revue Générale de l’Architecture et 
des Travaux Publics,” contain beautiful engrav- 
ings of a very ugly object—the Column of July 
on the Place de la Bastile. There is a contin- 
uation in these numbers of M. Lenoir’s valu- 
able papers ‘ On Early Christian Architecture ;’ 
with a very full account of M. Chevreul’s the- 
ory of the contrast of colours. 

The exhibitions of the works of pupils of the 
Ecole Royale des Beaux Arts, who are com- 
peting for the annual grand prizes, are now 
going on. Those in engraving and sculpture 
have already taken place: the former has been 
a very tame affair this year; the latter has 
been rather better. The subject given was 
* Ulysses Bending his Bow,” to be executed in 
ronde bosse ; and some highly spirited, though 
rather theatrical, works were sent in. The 
Academy of Fine Arts has, however, decided 
that no grand prize shall be given this year ; 
so there will be no sculptor sent to the Academy 
at Rome. 

We learn from Vienna that four smart 
shocks of earthquake were felt at Ariach, near 
Villach, and at many other points of the ad- 
jacent districts, on the 27th of August, the 
same day as the shocks occurred at Milan and 
Venice. Their direction was from north-west 
to south-east (see our last Number). The 
thermometer stood at 25 degrees of the centi- 
grade scale. 

Sciarada. 


Di casta Ninfa 
Presso il Ladone 
Il mio primiero 
S’ innamorod : 
Se varco I altro 
Italia addio :---- 
Chi sa mai quando 
Ti rivedrd! 
Conobber gli uomini 
Nel mondo il male 


Quando Prometeo 
Schiuse al totale 
L’ urna che Egioco 
Le consegno. 
Answer to the last :-Lin-neo. 


FINE ARTS. 


Studies and Examples of the Modern School of 
English Architecture: the Travellers’ Club- 
House. By Charles Barry, Architect. Il- 
lustrated by Drawings made by Mr. Hewitt, 
and Engraved by Mr.J.H. Le Keux. Accom- 
panied by an Essay on the Present State of 
Architectural Study, and the Revival of the 
Italian Style. By W. H. Leeds. Folio, 
pp- 35. London, 1839. Weale. 


Tx1s is the commencement of a publication 
calculated to vindicate the character of English 
architects, and to advance the science of archi- 
tecture itself. ‘One material difference,” says 
the preface, ** between it and previous works 
of the kind which have been brought out in 
this country, whether as collections of buildings 
by different architects, or the designs of an in- 
dividual, is the completeness with which the 
building selected for the purpose is illustrated 
and elucidated, not only with regard to sections, 
as well as plans and elevations, but also by de- 
tails and parts at large; without which latter 
the other drawings lose much of their value, 
perhaps are in some degree rather injurious to 
the youthful student, because only the general 
forms are presented to him ; the consequence of 
which is that sufficient attention is not paid by 
him to that kind of character, and to that finish, 
which depend upon detail.” 

Mr. Leeds begins his ‘* Essay on Modern 
English Architecture” by adverting to ‘ the 
peculiar, not to say equivocal, position of archi- 
tecture, occasioned by its compound character 
of a mechanical and a fine art,’’ and to the 
disadvantages to which it has been subject in 
consequence. He proceeds to observe that, 
“looking at what has been done within the 
last twenty or five-and-twenty years, although 
among the buildings erected within that period 
we meet with many of considerable merit, we 
also encounter not a few that are quite tie re- 
verse—certainly, very far inferior to what they 
might have been rendered by more diligent 
study and more artistlike treatment.” He 
urges, as a stimulus to exertion on the subject, 
that “it should be borne in mind that the eyes 
of foreigners are upon us, who, while they con- 
template with astonishment of one kind our 
works of utility, our bridges, canals, tunnels, 
railroads, and constructions of that class, gene- 
rally regard with astonishment of a very dif- 
ferent kind those of our buildings in which, if 


be expected to display themselves.’’ Mr. Leeds 
attributes the existing evil, in the first place, 
to the defective system of architectural compe- 
tition, and, in the second place, to the general 
ignorance of the public on the subject. Of 
competition, with pre-exhibition of the designs, 
he is a warm advocate ; and he expresses his 


lighten the public mind on the subject of archi- 


be attributed the mixture of meanness and ab. 
surd pretension which is allowed to disfigure 


To what, if not its wayward capriciousness, 
that sudden veering about, and abandoning one 


imitation it affords have been tried ? No sooner 








any where, grandeur and refined taste might) 





many buildings, that might by different ma-| I : 
nagement have been rendered at least pleasing ? | Italian architecture, than is the production of 


impoverished copies of the first rude attempts 
in it, or for tasteless mimicking of the most 
tasteless qualities of the extravagant Eliza. 
bethan style. After being studied with almost 
painful diligence, and gaining such footing 
among us as to supersede every other columnar 
style, Grecian architecture is beginning to lose 
our favour ; and though there is no reason to 
apprehend that it will be entirely supplanted, 
it must be content to forego its claim to su- 
premacy, and consent to share its authority 
with a rival.” 

This decadence of the Grecian style Mr. 
Leeds attributes to the defective and mecha- 
nical manner in which, in many instances, it 
has been introduced in this country. He then 
adverts to the revival of the Italian style of 
architecture. After speaking very contemptu- 
ously of that mode of it termed ‘* Palladian,” 
Mr. Leeds proceeds : — 

*¢ Notwithstanding, however, that the epithet 
Palladian has been adopted as expressing al- 
most the quintessence of what is excellent in 
Italian architecture, it were an injustice to the 
latter to estimate it as a style by Palladianism, 
which is only one, and if not the very worst, 
by no means the very best branch of it; one, 
moreover, that in all probability would never 
have obtained any thing like the vogue it has 
done, to the exclusion of infinitely better mo- 
dels, were it not that the writings and pub- 
lished designs of that master have been widely 
disseminated, together with his instructions, 
his principles, and his taste, while models far 
more worthy of being studied have remained 
comparatively unknown, for the reason that 
they have not been promulgated, to any extent 
at least, in a similar form. Italian architecture 
comprises so many diversities, that it is hardly 
possible to affix to it any thing like a precise 
character, except by limiting it to a particular 
epoch or school, or to one special class of build- 
ings; and even then the exceptions may be 
more numerous than the examples referred to 
asa standard. With many vices and defects, 
it possesses many excellences and recommend. 
ations, and a variety of resources, which ren- 
der it capable of being turned to far greater 
account than hitherto has been done. But if, 
on the one hand, it affords much scope to the 
architect, it calls, on the other, for the exercise 
of discriminating taste ; one that not only re- 


| jects what is positively bad, but is capable of 


recombining all the better elements of the style, 
so as to impart to them originality and fresh- 
ness, without forfeiting what is valuable in and 
characteristic of the style itself; so that, in- 
stead of appearing contrary to its genius, the 
novel forms and effects that may be produced 


/shall seem to be beauties, which have merely 


been lying latent, and waiting for a discoverer 


\to bring them tolight. A style is to be judged 
opinion that it would not be difficult to en-! 


of, not only retrospectively by what it has pro- 


| duced, but prospectively also, according to what 
tecture by the dissemination of judicious publi-| it is capable of supplying.” 

cations. ‘* To what,” he observes, “if not the | be 
indifference and incapacity of the public, is to| Italian style are then described. Of the edifice 
| which it is the especial object of the volume to 


The distinguishing characteristics of the best 


illustrate,. Mr. Leeds says: — ; 
“ A more tasteful exemplification of astylar 


Mr. Barry’s here delineated, is not to be met 


| with in this country ; at least, we know of none 
style just at the point where we ought to carry | equally beautiful : and if it be objected that it 
it on and develope it more fully, in order to is, after all, inconsiderable in point of size, we 
take up another, which may in its turn be dis-| reply, that so much the more credit is due to 
missed as soon as the most obvious modes of | the architect who has displayed so much in 4 
‘comparatively limited space, while so many 
have we made some tolerable progress in Gothic| others, who have had a much wider field to 
architecture, than it is renounced, either for| work upon, 


have not produced apy thing at all 
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approaching to it. The general idea, or motif, 
as the French express it, of the Pall Mall front, 
appears to be derived from that of the Palazzo 
Pandolfini at Florence, the design of which is 
attributed to Raphael. Instead, however, of at; 
all derogating from the originality of the Eng- 
lish building, the resemblance that may be 
traced between the two serves only to shew 
how much the beauties of a model may be im- 
proyed upon by a free imitation of it in the 
hands of a master. There is a sveltezza in the 
English palazzo, which the Italian one does not | 
possess, and more variety in its individual fea-| 
tures; it has also more unity of character. 





It | 
is free from that heaviness in its general pro- 
portions, and from dryness of style in the de- 
tails, which mark its archetype ; and it further 
derives no small degree of additional elegance 
from the terracelike screen to the area, which 
converts into a positive beauty—a graceful, as) 
well as a picturesque accompaniment — what is | 
almost invariably allowed to be more or less a| 
blemish. While it accords so perfectly with 
the other in its taste, that it would be impos- 
sible not to recognise it immediately as the pro- 
duction of the same mind, even were it not 
known that the two elevations belong to the 
same building, the garden facade bears the im- | 
press of greater originality. The piquant effect | 
produced by grouping together the three centre 
windows of each floor is as happy as it is un- 
usual: this composition has an indefinable 
charm, an attractive non so che of sentiment, | 
infinitely more captivating than that mere, 
pomp of architecture, which is frequently to be 
met with in designs that, nevertheless, betray 
complete inanity of ideas. Those who may be 
s0 disposed are at liberty to say that there is 
not much in it, after all__merely a few win- 
dows and rustics, and some other members of 





blemishes and scars in the design, whereas care- 
ful finish would have brought them into proper 
keeping with the rest.” 

The plates are beautifully executed. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, 
from the Seventh to the Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. By Henry Shaw, F.S.A. Pickering. 

When the first Part of this very beautiful 

work appeared, we described the splendour of 

its embellishments and the interest of its text. 

Since then (Literary Gazette, No. 1220, June 

6th) Parts II. III. and IV. have issued from 

the press, and more than confirmed the highly 
favourable opinion we formed of the publica- 
tion. Many of the engravings are equal to the 
finest illumination of the old psalters, &c.; and 
we regret much that we cannot lay a specimen 
of them before our readers. John Talbot, earl 
of Shrewsbury, presenting his book to Queen 

Margaret is a curious and splendid print,—rich 

in costumes and armorial emblems. The initial 

letters and borders are superb, and the wood- 
cuts replete with characters and characteristics 
of our ancestors in these distant ages. Queen 

Margaret and her court is another of the orna- 

ments of Part II.; and a tilted carriage, or 

rather wagon of the time, mortal combats of 
knights (not tilting, but) fighting to the out- 
rance, singular pictures of towers besieged with 
the instruments of war, both for offence and de- 
fence, and a remarkable family group of a mer- 
chant and his wife (Thomas Poynder, bailiff 


| of Ipswich), &c., on a Flemish Brass, are also 


among its striking embellishments. 

Part IIT. has a St. Agnes of about the date 
of 1520, a whole-length of extraordinary in- 
terest ; the face very handsome, and the whole 
minutely and exquisitely finished. ‘The ori- 


detail ; in short, nothing more than what any} ginal is by Lucas Van Leyden. Four figures 
one else might have done. Very true: but, | from the ‘* Romance of the Rose "in the British 
then, how are we to dispose of the untoward | Museum, and whole-lengths of King John, in 
question, Why have they not done so? Why |long-toed shoes, and Henry I. in robes, from 
should they—those, at least, who have prac-| the same quarter, also adorn this Part, which 
tised the Italian style—have forborne to avail| closes with the effigy of an archbishop, re- 
themselves of it to the extent we now perceive | specting which we have the following descrip- 
it was possible for them to have done, had they | tion :— 
been capable of bringing to it that geniality of; ‘* After the entry of the Normans, some 
feeling and taste, without which a work of | modifications are visible in the costume of the 
architecture can never be a work of art, except | clergy; but, in general, they are by no means 
of art at second-hand ; whatever it may be as a} so great as in the other classes of the com- 
production of manual labour and mechanical | munity ; the religious and ecclesiastical forms 
skill ? * * - a | retaining a certain permanence which was not 
“ One quality in which this building is pre-| shared by those of the temporal power. The 
eminent, and at present stands almost alone, | pontifical dress of an archbishop is exhibited in 
is the perfect finish bestowed on every part.|the accompanying plate, taken from a MS. of 
There is not a single member, let its situation| the latter end of the twelfth century (MS. Reg. 
be what it may, which is not most carefully} 2. A. XXII.) Above his ankles we see the 
studied and worked up, as will be evident on)lower part of the long garment which was 
examining the plates of details; and, unless | called the albe (alba). Over this is the tunic 
they are carefully looked at, the merit of the | (tunica), fringed at the extremity. Then the 
elevations, particularly of that of the garden| dalmatic, richly ornamented, descending to the 
front, cannot be fully appreciated in. all their; knees. Above all is the chasuble (casula), 
particulars, This quality of finish can hardly | thrown over the body and raised on the arms 


be too strongly insisted upon, because it is pre- 
cisely the very one of which we are apt to be 
careless. Hence the almost inexcusable inequa- 
lities which offend the eye in so many structures 
otherwise not devoid of merit : paltry and mis. | 
placed economy in one part is suffered to ra 
fere with the embellishment bestowed on others, 

and which is thereby sometimes rendered little 
better than trumpery and misplaced ostentation. 
No doubt, some parts of a composition, particu- 
larly where the design is of considerable extent, 
ought to be treated as subordinate to others ; 
but that is a very different thing from neglect- 
ing them, because the last serves only to render 
them all the more conspicuous and obtrusive as 











like a mantle, with a standing collar. Hang- 
ing on the left arm is the maniple, fringed at 
the end. The stole (sto/a), which hung from 
the shoulders, and descended nearly to the feet 
over the albe, is not seen in this effigy. On the 
hand are the episcopal gloves; but the ring, 
which was properly placed on the middle, ap- 
pears here on the second finger. He wears 
boots (calige), highly embroidered, which 
reached to the knees. Behind the mitre we 
perceive distinctly the two vitte or infule, 
hanging down one on each side. The two 
marks which generally distinguish the arch- 
bishop from the bishop are the pall (pallium), 


or narrow Jabel, running round the shoulders, 


4 





and hanging down before and behind, made of 
white wool, spotted with purple crosses; and 
the crosier, or staff headed with a cross, which 
he held instead of the hooked pastoral staff of 
the inferior prelate.” 

The last Part we have to notice is equally 
rich with the foregoing. Poor Henry VI. with 
his court at prayers, from the Coventry tapes- 
try; heralds in full costume, victorious or 
mournful; the death of St. Edmund; head. 
dresses of the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury (which might be revived with effect by 
our living fair ones) ; daggers, swords, sheaths, 
cups, chalices, &c. &c. displaying all the deli- 
cate and grotesque workmanship bestowed upon 
these articles of luxury, in the way of profuse 
ornament, by the warriors, the priests, and all 
the powerful and wealthy classes, fill up the 
measure of grace and variety, for whieh we 
bestow our most cordial praise upon Mr. 
Shaw’s production. 


Canadian Scenery. Illustrated Drawings by 
W. H. Bartlett; Literary Department by 
N. P. Willis. Part XXXVIII., America ; 
Part VIII., Canada. 

OcpEnszBurGH Harbour, the Owl’s Head 

(Lake Memphremagog), an Indian village on 

the St. Lawrence, and a timber dépét near 

Quebec, are the picturesque and characteristic 

subjects of this fasciculus. They are chosen 

with great taste and judgment, and charmingly 
engraved. 


MUSIC. 
CHAPELL’s COLLECTION OF NATIONAL 
ENGLISH AIRS. 

(Concluding notice, } 

WE now pass to— 

* No. CCXXXVIII. Trenchmore.—From 
the seventh and other editions of ‘ The Dan- 
cing Master.’ The following description of 
an old minstrel, is from a morality entitled, ‘A 
Dialogue bothe pleasaunte and pitiefull, wherein 
is a goodly regimente against the fever pes- 
tilence, with a consolation and comfort against 
death. Newly corrected by William Bulleyn, 
the author thereof. Imprinted at London by 
John Kingston, Mareii Anno Salutis, 1564.’ 
‘ Sir, there is one lately come into this hall, in 
a grene Kendale cote, with yellow hose, a 
bearde of the same colour, onely upon the 
upper lippe: a russette hatte, with a great 
plume of straunge feathers, and a brave scarfe 
about his necke, in cut buskins. He is plaiyng 
at the trea trippe with our host sonne: he 
plaieth tricke upon the gitterne, and daunce 
* Trechmore’ and ‘ Heie de Gie’ and telleth 
newes from Tera Florida.’ Trenchmore is also 
mentioned in Stephen Gosson’s ‘Schoole of 
Abuse,’ 1579 ; and in Heywood’s ‘A Woman 
kill’d with Kindness,’ 1600. In ‘ The Island 
Princess,’ by Beaumont and Fletcher, act v. 
one of the townsmen says :—‘ All the windows 
i’ th’ town dance a new Trenchmore :’ and in 
the comedy of ‘ The Rehearsal,’ the earth, sun, 
and moon, are made to dance the Hey to the 
tune of Trenchmore. In Part II. of Deloney’s 
‘ History of the Gentle Craft,’ 1598, he says :— 
‘And in this case, like one dauncing the 
Trenchmore, he stampt up and down the yard, 
holding his hips in his handes.’ In‘ A Merry 
Wherry-ferry Voyage,’ by Taylor, the water. 
poet, he says :— 

* Methinks Moriscoes are within my brains, 
And Heys* and ———- run through all my veines; 


Heigh, to the tune of Trenchmore I could write 
The valiant men of Cromer’s sad affright.’ 








* « The Hey was a figure of the country dance; Mo- 
riscoes were dances with castanets.” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Burton, in his ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ 
(1621), says that mankind are at no period of 
their lives insensible to dancing. ‘Who can 
withstand it ? be we young or old, though our 
teeth shake in our heads like Virginal Jacks, 
or stand parallel asunder like the arches of a 
bridge,—there is no remedy; we must dance 
Trenchmore over tables, chairs, and stools.’ 
The following amusing description is from 
Selden’s ‘Table Talk:’ —‘ The court of 
England is much alter’d. At a solemn 
dancing, first you had the grave measures, 
then the corantoes and the galliards, and 
this kept up with ceremony ; and at length to 
Trenchmore and the Cushion Dance: then all 
the company dances, lord and groom, lady and 
kitchen-maid, no distinction. So in our court, 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, gravity and state 
were kept up. In King James’s time things 
were pretty well; but in King Charles’s time, 
there has been nothing but Trenchmore and the 
Cushion Dance, omnium gatherum, tolly polly, 
hoite come toite.’ Several political songs were 
sung to the tune of Trenchmore, one of which 
is in the collection of * Poems on Affairs of 
State, from 1640 to 1704.’ 

* No.CCXXXIX. The Cushion Dance.— 
From the ‘Dancing Master,’ of 1686.*—Its 
full title is ‘ Joan Sanderson, or The Cushion 
Dance, an old Round Dance.’ In the Apoph- 
thegms of King James, the Karl of Worcester, 
&e. 1658, a wedding entertainment is spoken 
of ; and, ‘at last, when the masque was ended, 
and time had brought in the supper, the Cushion 
led the dance out of the parlour into the hall.’ 
It is ‘also mentioned by Taylor, the water-poet ; 
and by Selden, with Trenchmore. (See the 
preceding.) In Heywood’s ‘A Woman kill’d 
with Kindness,’ 1600, Nicholas says: ‘I have 
ere now deserved a Cushion; call for the 
Cushion Dance.’ ‘The following is the de- 
scription of the figure, from the § Dancing Mas- 
ter :’ —* This dance is begun by a single per- 
son (either man or woman), who, taking a 
cushion in their hand, dances about the room, 
and at the end of the tune they stop and sing, 
* This dance it will no further go.” The mu- 
sicians answer, ‘I pray you, good sir, why say 
you so?’-Man. * Because Joan Sanderson 
will not come too.’—Musicians. ‘She must 
come too, and she shall come too, and she must 
come whether she will or no.’ Then he lays 
down the cushion before the woman, on which 
she kneels, and he kisses her, singing, ‘ Wel- 
come, Joan Sanderson, welcome, welcome!’ 
The she rises, takes up the cushion, and both 
dance, singing,—‘ Princum Prancum is a fine 
dance, and shall we go dance it once again, and 
once again, and shall we go dance it once again ?” 
Then making a stop, the woman sings as be- 
fore, ‘ This dance it will no further go.’ fu. 
sicians. ‘I pray you, good madam, why say 
you so ??— Woman. * Because John Sanderson 
will not come too.’—Musicians. ‘He must 
come too, and he shall come too, and he must 
come whether he will or no.’ And so she lays 
down the cushion before a man, who, kneeling 
upon it, salutes her; she singing, ‘ Welcome, 
John Sanderson, welcome, welcome.’ Then he 
takes up the cushion, they take hands, and 
dance round the room, singing as before. And 
thus they do, till the whole company are taken 
into the ring ; and, if there is company enough, 
make a little ring in its middle, and within 
that ring set a chair, and lay the cushion in it, 
and the first man set in it. Then the cushion 
is laid before the first man, the woman singing, 


Reais patents ‘ a a 

* «* In the eighteenth edition of the ‘ Dancing Master,’ 
the second and third parts of the tune are in 6-4 time, and 
the first only in 3-4,” 











‘This dance it will no further go;’ and, as 
before, only instead of ‘ Come too,’ they sing, 
‘Go fro;’ and instead of ‘Welcome, John 
Sanderson,’ they sing, ‘ Farewell, John San- 
derson, farewell, farewell ;’ and so they go out 
one by one as they came in. Note.—The wo- 
men are kissed by all the men in the ring at 
their coming and going out, and likewise the 
men by all the women.’ A political parody 
of this is to be found in ‘ Poems on Affairs 
of State, from 1640 to 1704.’ It is called 
The Cushion Dance at Whitehall, by way of 
Masquerade. ‘To the tune of Joan Sander- 
son :’— 
Enter Godfrey Aldworth, followed by the King and Duke. 

King. ‘ The trick of trimming isa fine trick, 

And shall we go try it once again ? 

Duke. ‘ The plot it will no further go. 

King. ‘1 pray thee, wise brother, why say you so,’ &c. 

“No. CCXLI. O Mistress Mine.—This is 
one of the songs sung by the clown in * Twelfth 
Night.’ The first edition of ‘Twelfth Night’ 
was printed in 1623, and the tune of this song 
is to be found in Morley’s ‘ Consort Lessons,’ 
printed in 1611 (eleven years earlier) ; also in 
Queen Elizabeth’s ‘ Virginal Book,’ arranged 
by Byrde, whose harmonies we have taken, in 
preference to a new arrangement :— 

«O, mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 
O stay and hear, your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low. 
Trip no farther, pretty sweeting, 


Journeys end in lovers’ meeting, 
Every wise man’s sonne doth know. 


What is love, ’tis not hereafter, 

Present mirth hath present laughter; 
What’s to come is still unsure. 

In delay there lies no plentie, 

Then come kisse me sweet and twentie : 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure.’” 


Lamenting again that we can give no speci- | 


mens of the music, we conclude with Mr. 
Chapell :— 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNET. 

Suggested by Haydon's Picture of the Duke of Wellington 
and his Horse, Copenhagen, on the Field of Waterioo, 
Twenty Years after the Battle. Painted for St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool ; and now Engraving by Lupton. 
—— Art’s bold privilege Warrior and War-Horse 

stan 
On ground still strewn with the last battle’s wreck. 
Let the steed glory, for his master’s hand 
Lies fixed for ages on his conscious neck. 
But by the Chieftain’s look, though by his side 
Hangs that day’s treasured sword, how firm a check 
Is given to triumph, and all human pride ! 
Yon trophied mound shrinks to a shadowy speck 
In his calm presence. Him, the mighty deed 
Elates not : brought far nearer the grave’s rest, 
As shews that face, time-worn, But he such seed 
Hath sown, as yields, we trust, the fruit of fame 
In Heaven: hence no one blushes for thy name, 
Conqueror ! mid some sad thoughts divinely blest. 

Composed while ascending Helvellyn. 

Monday, August 31st, 1840. Wn. Worpsworrn, 


WEEP NOT. 


THE manse was lonely; and no sound was heard 
From out those walls which once were Joy’s domain. 
All was neglected,—e’en the much-prized bird 
Pined unregarded, utter’d no sweet strain. 

Death, Death, had late been there! 


Within, a childless widow held commune 
With her drear thoughts ;—no hope, no fear was left. 
Her life was blank, except the one short moon, 
In which of all she loved she was bereft. 
Life, Life, thou’rt hard to bear! 


Nay, weep not, widow’d heart ! nor yet repine; 
= lost ones are in Heaven, and throned in love; 
And, lo! that peace may once again be thine, 
Thy former foe thy dearest friend shall prove. 
Death, Death, will take thee — 
+ G. JUN. 





THE DRAMA. 
LirTL£ of any consequence requires chroni- 
cling this week. Covent Garden, with its stock. 
pieces, is playing to good houses; so is the Hay- 
market ; and a most agreeable addition has been 
made here in the revival of The Road to Ruin, 


“The present publication has been limited | most delightfully played by Mr. Wallack as 


to three parts, according to the original pro- 
posal; and although each part has exceeded 
the preceding in size, a large number of in- 


| 


| Stirling, as Sophia. These principals are ably 


Harry Dornton; Mr. Phelps, as Old Dornton ; 
Mrs. Glover, as Widow Warren; and Mrs. 


teresting airs (‘Come o'er the bourne, Bessy, |supported by Messrs. Wrench, Strickland, 
to me,’ ‘ Farewell, dear love,’ &c. &c.) still! Howe, &c. &c., and the comedy is as successful 


remain unpublished. From these it is contem- 
plated, at a future time, to make another selec- 
tion, should the present meet with adequate 
encouragement, The editor trusts, however, 
that he has already satisfactorily demonstrated 
the proposition which he at first stated, viz. 
that England has not only abundance of na- 
tional music, but that its antiquity is at least 
as well sa ithenticated as that of any other 
nation. lMngland was formerly called * Merry 
Englaud.’ That was when every gentleman 
could sing at sight;—when musical degrees 
were taken at the universities, to add lustre to 
degrees in arts;— when college fellowships 
were only given to those who could sing ;— 
when Winchester boys were not suffered to 
evade the testator’s will, as they do now, but 
were obliged to learn to sing before they could 
enter the school ;—when music was taught in 
all public schools, and thought as necessary 
a branch of the education of * small children’ as 
reading or writing ; -— when barbers, cobblers, 
and ploughmen, were proverbially musical ; — 
and when ‘Smithfield with her ballads made 
all England roar.’ Willingly would we ex- 
change her present venerable title of * Old 
England,’ to find her ‘ Merry England’ once 
again,” 

Most glad shall we be to see any sequel to 
these valuable and delightful volumes ; which 
not only every musical library, but every music- 
stool in the empire, ought to make their con- 
stant companions, 





as a good comedy with so good a cast deserves 
to be. 

The English Opera republic brought forth 
its Ancestress in the last week of its existence, 
which speaks well for the energy of its manage- 
ment: the piece itself requires no comment. 

At the Strand, Mr. W. J. Hammond, as the 
Bill. Sticker aud Othello, seems to have infused 
new life into the company; and, if we may 
judge from the appearance of the house, he has 
also brought profit to the treasury. He is 
much more at home in this little theatre, which 
he has made peculiarly his own, than he was in 
his unfortunate speculation at the larger house. 





VARIETIES. 

English Roads.—There are 22,000 miles of 
turnpike-roads in England and Wales; upon 
which there are mortgages to the amount of 
8,365,267/., being an increase of 1,040,464/. in 
the last nine years. ‘Che annual receipts are 
under 1,500,000/. ; the expense of repairs, 36/. 
per mile per annum ; of improvements, 9/. per 
mile; and of surveyors’ salaries, and other 
charges, G/. per mile. ted. 

Justices of the Peace.—A Short Inquiry into 
what the writer considers to be the imperfec- 
tions of the system of an unpaid magistracy, 
and a proposition for substituting legal tr- 
bunals, is before us; and of it we can only say 
that we differ almost entirely from the view 1¢ 








takes of the subject. 
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Ancient Coins.—A collection of interesting 
coins has lately been found near Armagh. 
They are chiefly from various mints of Ed- 
ward I. and II.; but are mixed with some of 
the base coinage which at that period, and long 
after, inundated Ireland. One or two of these 
seem to be extremely rare, if not unique. 

The Nassau Balloon.—We hear that an 
aerial voyage across England is only awaiting 
a favourable wind. The monster balloon is 
at Norwich; a party of gentlemen intend- 
ing to take flight with Mr. Green from that 
town. 

Hypnology.—In former days we mentioned 
the system of Mr, Gardner, for producing 
sound and refreshing sleep at will without the 
aid of medicine ; and he has recently put into 
our hands a mass of testimonials from clerical, 
medical, and other intelligent persons, who 
have tried his method with success. Where 
there is a secret it is not easy for a journalist 
to give the public information he could wish ; 
but we can truly state that, there is much of 
philosophical principle in Mr. Gardner’s system. 
It so far embraces metaphysics as it is grounded 
on mental phenomena; but it is, after being 
demonstrated so simple and natural, that a 
child may practise it, and never dream that it 
rests on singularly abstract reasoning. We 
cannot say that we have ourselves made many 
experiments, but we are perfectly convinced 
that, in thousands of instances, individuals, 
when perturbed or restless, may, by attending 
to Mr. Gardner’s rules, forget their wakeful 
propensities, and fall quietly into the arms of 
gentle Slumber. 

New Steam Force.—The newspapers contain 
an account of a successful experiment made 
with improved steam-boat machinery, by Mr. 
George Bloxland, but do not explain the prin- 
ciple A very small boat on the river was 
fitted up with the apparatus, and conveyed the 
lord mayor and a party up and down much to 
their satisfaction. ‘The force is applied at the 
stern (as in the Archimedes), and it is stated to 
increase the speed one-third with the same 
power, to create no wave, and to have neither 
paddles nor paddle-boxes to disfigure the vessel. 

St. Petersburg, September 1, 1840. 

In the night of the 7th of February, a little} 
before midnight, a volcanic eruption, accom. 
panied by a subterraneous noise, which was 
heard at the distance of twenty miles, took 
place at the village of Baklichli, about ten 
miles from the town of Baku, on the Caspian 








Sea. The flames were visible till the morning 
at the distance of above twenty-five miles. For} 
two miles all round, clods of earth were thrown 
up; a dense, black smoke, which rose like an! 
immense column, was driven like a thunder) 
cloud before the wind, and left behind it, for 
nearly thirty miles, a great number of small 
hollow globules, resembling shot, composed of 
the matter burnt, mixed with sulphur. On 
the following day the flames indeed ceased, 
but the ground was still violently agitated, and 
small eruptions occurred from time to time. 
Lava flowed from several places, but far less 
than in 1830. After the eruption the atmo- 
sphere, to a great distance all round, was im- 
Pregnated with sulphur. In many places there 
are such broad clefts in the earth that the 
people do not venture to let the cattle feed; 
there. 

Curious Relationship.—In the “John Bull” | 
of Sunday, there is a notice of Mad. Laffarge’s | 
trial, which says of one of the witnesses that! 
he is “a Mr. Beaufort, the father-in-law of the| 
deceased—that 18 the husband of his Sirst wife ;” | 
sed de hoc quere. 








Pilgarlick’s Mems, &c.—‘‘ Thank Hexven,” 
said Pilgarlick, in conversation with an exten- 
sive farmer,—“ thank Heaven, for the good 
of the country, that we have excellent crops, 
and the poor will have bread at a reasonable 
price.” ‘* Heaven !” replied the farmer ; “ we 
have no business to thank Heaven for what 
Heaven has nothing to do with! If bread be 
cheap (which it won’t be), you may thank the 
corn-dealers in Mark Lane.” 

Pilgarlick’s friend, Twink, having published 
a work of some interest, procured, whilst in 


town this season, an invitation to dinner with | 


the Most Noble, &c. &c. &c. “I wished par- 
ticularly to go,”’ said he, ‘* to see what a mar- 
quisate was.” ‘* And what was it ?”’ asked Pil- 
garlick. ‘A plate of soup, some fish, chicken, 
cotelettes, game-pie, fritters, jelly, and ma- 
caroni.” 

Pilgarlick has noticed a capital joke going 
the round of the newspapers, viz. that if you 
mix salt with the lime for mortar in chimney- 
building, the salt will always deliquesce with 
the temperature, and cause the soot to fall and 
keep the “chimley” clean without sweeping it! 
Better try sea-water, if you want mortar that 
will not cohere or bind. Mortar could not be 
made with such a mixture of either salt, even 
were it to salt the soup and porridge without 
trouble every time the pot was put on! 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Travelling Sketches in various Countries, by H. Ful- 
ton, M.D. 2 vols. 12mo. 108. 6d.—Course of Mathematics, 
by the Rev. J. Cape, Vol. Il. Part I. 8vo. 10s, 6d.—The 
Gem of the Peak; or, Matlock and its Vicinity, by W. 
Adam, 12mo. 4s, ; or, with plates, 5s. 6d.—The Fly Fisher's 
Guide, by G. C. Bainbridge, fourth edition, with coloured 
plates, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Domestic Affections and other Poems, 

vy Mrs. Hemans, 24mo. 2s.—Dr. Macnish’s Philosophy of 
Sleep, sixth edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Jardine’s Naturalist’s 
Library, Vol. XX1IX.: Duncan’s Introduction to Entomo- 
logy, f.cap, 6s.—Dr. Weatherhead on Headachs, second 
edition, 12mo. 4s,—Memoir of John James Macgregor, 
12mo, 6s.—Buckton’s Western Australia and the Vicinity 
of Australind, 12mo, 2s,—Tytler’s Elements of General 
History, new edition, 1 vol. 8vo, 14s.—Practical Treatise 
on the Law of Elections, by A. J. Stephens, 2 vols. 12mo, 
38s.—Erro, a Romantic Poem, vo. 4s.—The Cashmere 
Shawl: an Eastern Fiction, by C. White, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll. lls. 6d.—G, S. Faber on ‘Transubstantiation, 8vo. 8». 
6d.—Rev. Dr. Shuttleworth’s Three Sermons on Justifi- 
cation, &c. f.cap, 3s.—Dean Graves’ Complete Works, 
with Life, 4 vols, 8vo. 2. ltis—Dean Graves’ Scriptural 
Proofs of the Trinity, 8vo. 6s—Organic Chemistry, in 
its Applications to Agriculture and Physiology, by J. 
Liebeg, M.D. &vo. 12s.—G. Mair Bussey’s Life of Na- 
poleon, with 500 cuts by Horace Vernet, 2 vols. imperial 
8vo. 21, 2s.—Castle of Otranto, illustrated edition, 12mo, 
is. 6d.—Rural Scenes, a new edition, square, 2s. 6d.— 
Summer Rambles and Winter Amusements, f.cap, 3s. 6d. 
—The Equestrian, a Hand-book of Horsemanship, f.cap, 
3s. 6d.—Notes on the Pentateuch, selected by T. Bright- 
well, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
HAMES TUNNEL, open to the Public 


every Day (except Sundays), from Nine in the Morning 
until Dark. Admittance, Is. each. The Tunnel is Eleven 
Hundred and Thirty-five Feet in length, brilliantly lighted with 
Gas, and the Entrance is on the Surrey Side of the River, close to 
Rotherhithe Church. The Shield is now advarted to within 
Twenty-five Feet from the Wharf Wall at Wapping. 
By order, J. CHARLIER, 
Company's Office, Clerk to the Company. 
Wulbrovk Buildings, Walbrook, 
September 1840. 


EEDS SCHOOL of MEDICINE. — The 
Tenth Session will commence on Thursday, October 1, 
PLAN OF LECTURES, 

Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology—by Mr. T. P, Teale, 
F.L.S. Mr. Garlick, and Mr. Nunneley. Five Days in the Week 
at Twelve o’Clock. 

The Introductory Lecture, Thursday, Oct. 1, at Twelve. 


1840. 


Anatomical Demonstrations—by Mr. Price and Mr. Nelson. 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, at Ten A.M. 
The First Demonstration, Friday, October 2, at Ten a.m. 





Principles and Practice of Surgery—by Mr. William Hey. 
Tuesday and Thursday, at Seven p.m, and Saturday, at Ten a.m, 
The Introductory Lecture, Thursday, Oct, ], at Seven p.m. 


Mon- 





Materia Medica and Therapeutics — by Dr. Chadwick. 
day, Tuesday, nesday, and ‘Thursday, at Four p.m. 
The Introductory Lecture, Thursday, October 1, at Four p.m. 


Chemistry—by Mr. Merley and Mr. West. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, at Eight p.m 


The Introductory Lecture, Thursday, October 1, at Eight p.». 





Principles and Practice of Physic by Dr. Hunter. Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and ‘Thursday, at Three p.m. 
The Introductory Lecture, Thursday, October 1, at Three p.m, 





Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children — by Mr. 
Smith. Daily, at Seven a.m. 
The Introductory Lecture, Friday, October 2, at Seven a.m. 
Forensic Medicine—by Dr. Pyemont Smith, 
In the Summer Months. 
Rotany—by Mr. Denny. In the Summer Months. 
Clinical Lectures will be given at the Infirmary :- 
In Medical Cases, by Dr. Hunter. 
On Surgical Cases, by Mr. Smith, Mr. William Hey, and 
Mr. T. P. Teale. 


Certificates of Attendance on the above Lectures will confer 
the same Qualification for Examination as Certificates from the 
Medical Schools of London. 

A Museum of Pathology and Comparative Anatomy, also of 
Materia Medica, and a Medical Library, are attached to the 
School, for the Use of Students. 


Application for Tickets may be made to Mr. Garlick, 
21 Park Row. 


MILMAN’S EDITION OF GIBBON. = 
UBSCRIBERS to Mr. Milman’s Edition 


of Gibbon’s Roman Empire are led to 
their Copies of the Work, as, after October, it can only 
Sets. 





be sold in 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


2 vols. post Bvo. 21s. bound, 
NARRATIVE OF THE LATE 
AR in AFFGHANISTAN. 
By Captain HENRY HAVELOCK, 
Aide-de-Camp to Major-General Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B, 
K.C.H. &c. commanding the Bengal Domne. 

“* This work furnishes by far the mest comprehensive as well 
as the most interesting account the public has yet received of the 
late brillient war in Affghanistan. Captain Havelock’s position 

as liarly favourable for the production of a narrative of the 
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September. Thermometer. Barometer, 
Thursday..10 | From 56 to 65 29°39 to 29-04 
Friday ---- 11 sore 48 «- 63 29°00 ++ 20°94 
Saturday -.- 12 J} ese 40 - 63 | 29-92 .. 2990 
Sunday---- 13 | e+e. 35 +. Ol 2981 +. 29°68 
Monday --14 | «+++ 37 + 55 | 29°47 +. 2998 
Tuesday -- 15 | core 44 ++ BB 29°27 -- 28°97 
Wednesday 16 cone 40 + 53 | QB2 -- BOWE 


Prevailing wind, S. W. 

On the 10th, morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise 
clear ; the 11th, and two following days, generally clear ; 
the 14th, a general overcast, small rain falling all the 
afternoon and evening; the 15th, generaily clear, till 
about 10 pm. when if began to rain, and continued till 
after midnight; the 16th, morning clear, otherwise cloudy, 
with rain; thunder about half-past one p.m. 

Rain fallen, 405 of an inch. 

Edmonton, CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 


a 2 ees aoe 2 emer . 


w ? 

events of the campaign, and his work is highly creditable to his 
spirit of observation, his impartiality, and his desire and deter- 
minatien to tell the exact truth op ali points.”—New Monthly 

Dea bh hal h 


Wenry Colburn, Pul 13 Great Marlb wh Street. 





GUIDE TO EGYPT AND INDIA. 
NEW GUIDE to the LEVANT, for 

the Use of Travellers in Greece, Egypt, Syria, and Asia 

Minor; together with ‘Tables of all the Mediterranean Steamers, 
and Descriptions of the Places at which they touch, including 
Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malaga, Malta, the Ionian Islands, 
Syria, and Constantinople; also comprising full Particulars of 
the Overland Journey to India, the Voyage from Suez to Bom- 
bay, and the Systems of Dawk Travelling in the Three Presi. 


encies. 
By T. H, USBORNE, Esq. 


London: Cradock and Co. (late Baldwin and Cradock), 
48 Paternoster Row. 


ROFESSOR GRANT’S OUTLINES 
of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 8vo. Part VI. price 
Parts 1. to VJ. V4. 6s. 


Professor Thomas Graham’s Elements of 


3s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
«* W. E.”’s lines on the death of the Earl of Durham 
are not adapted to our journal, 
**Spendthrift” need not waste any more of his paper 
on us, 


of the year, if early attention to them be desired. 


Early communications are again requested at this —_ 





c Ys d the Application of the Science in the Arts. 
6vo. Part V. 4s. Parts I. to V. 16s. 

Dr. Robert Willis’s Mlustrations of Cuta- 
neous Diseases. Part XX. containing Four coloured Plates, folio, 
price 5s. Parts I.to XX. 5l. 

H. B.’s New Catalogue of Foreign Books is just out, and will 
be delivered gratis, on application. 

London: H, Bailliére, Publisher and Foreign Bookseller, 

Regent Street. 
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In 8vo0. 
ROPEDIA PROPHETICA ; a View of 
the Use and Design of the Old ‘Testament; followed by 
Two Dissertations—I. On the Causes of the Rapid ” Propagatio: on 
of the Gospel ey the ronal ag On the Credibility o of 
the Facts — in the New Tes 
WILLIAM | ROWE. TYALL, M.A 
of C -Dean of Bocking; and Rector 
of Had ileigh, Suffolk. 
Risingtens, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


ha, 


A 

















In omalt 8v0. price 7s. 6d. in boards, the 2d edition of 

,CCLESIASTES ANGLICANUS; being 

a Treatise on Preaching, as adapted to a Church of 

England C d in a Series of Letters to a 
Young Clergyman. 

B, Lae Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth and lettered, the 2d edition of 
HE GOSPELS of ST. MATTHEW and 
j ST. MARK Paraphrased and put into Question and 
Answer, on a new Plan; intended for the Use of Parents and 
‘Teachers. 
needs b permission, to the late Lord Bishop of Cloyne. 
By the fev. JOHN ROGERSON COTTER, M.A. 
Rector ne and formerly Chaplain to the Female 
ha ouse, Dublin. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Seasenneres £08: and Waterloo Place. 


In 4 vols, 8vo. (sold separately), price 10s. 6d. each» in boards, 
CH 4 I NS. 
By the Rev. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford; and Fellow of 
Oriel College. 
J.,G., F.,and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard,and Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
#%* A Fifth Volume is in the press. 


In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bound, the 4th edition of 
XCERPTA ex VARIIS ROMANIS 

POETIS, qui in Scholis rarius leguntur: 
Lucretio Seneca Martiale 
Catullo Lucano Juvenale 
Propertio V. Flacco Ausonio 
Tibullo ms Italico Claudiano. 
Persio 


atio 
No tulisitlustrata a se oak a 
JOHANNES RO 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, = Wesnins Place. 


HE PENNY SUNDAY READER. 


The Eleventh Volume (for January to June 1840), price 
2s, 9d. in cloth boards. 

This Work is continued in Weekly Numbers, and forms a cheap 
Manual of Sunday Reading, adapted to the sacred character of 
the Lord’s Day, especially connected with its devotional offices. 
It contains, also, Miscellaneous Papers, Sacred Poetry, original 
and selected ; — Extracts from eminent Divines, and Com- 





Rivingtons, "St, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
he Volumes of this Work are included in the List of 
Becks recommended by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


In 8v0. atin 10s. 6d. boards, Volume the First of 
HE CLOUD of WITNESSES: a Series 
of Discourses on the Eleventh and Part of the Twelfth 
iis ofthe Epistle to the “ee rews. 
e Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
c am. in aelinoer to the Queen, Chaplain to the Queen Dowa- 
» and Perpetual Curate of St. George’s Chapel, Brighton. 
,G., F., and J. en St. Paul’s Churehy ard, and Wa- 
terloo Place, Pall Mall; J. H, Parker, Oxford; | the Booksell- 
ers in Brighton. 





HOMER'S ILIAD, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
2d edition, improved, 8vo. price 18s. boards, or 19s. bound, 


» ° 
MHPOYT "IAIA®. The Iliad of Homer, 
chiefly — the Text | of Heyne, with copious English 
Notes, i! the Manners 
and — seligchstens and Aastouinies of the Heroic Ages; 
and Preliminary Observations on Points of Classical Interest and 

Importance connected with Homer and his Writings. 

the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A 
Formerly One of the Masters of Christ’s Hospital. 
Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Duncan 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; B. Fellowes; 
and E. P. Williams. 











TO SPORTSMEN. 
1h. moO on Wood and Steel, price 10s. 6d. 


=" HE D and the 
ow w veedy ly at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8v0. 


By WILSON and OAKLEIGH. 
__ Bainburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 

HE CASHMERE SHAWL; an Eastern 

Fiction. 


N. 


By Captain WHITE 
Author of “ The King’s — « ‘Almack’ 's Revisited,” &c. 


Oliver Cromwell ; - Historical Romance. 
Edited by Horace Smith, Es 
Author of “‘ Brambletye House,” &e. 


*« We may commend the battle scenes in this work as about - 

most spirited and Toten F- since Scott the 

Loudon Hill and B Brigg.”— 
Also, just ready, 

The History of a Flirt. 


~ Related by Herself. 





Ath 





LADY BULWER 


publication. 








On the Ist of October will be published, in 3 vols. embellished with [lustrations by Hervieu, 
"S NEW NOVEL, 


THE BUDCET OF THE BUBBLE FAMILY. 


*,* All Orders for this Work should be given at the Libraries and Booksellers throughout 
the United Kingdom immediately, to insure their being punctually supplied on the day of 


Edward Bull, Publisher and Librarian, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
Agents—Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; John Cumming, Dublin. 





THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
GNES STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the 
QUEENS of ENGLA ND 
IS NOW READY, 
And may be had of all Booksellers, price 8s. 6d. bound, 
with Itustrations. 
“ These volumes have the fascination of a romance united to| 
the integrity of history.”—Times. 
«* A most valuable and entertaining work.” —Chronicle, | 
“A gen reaee full of interest, at once serious and pleas- | 
ing.”—M. Gu 
_Henry wn ol Publisher, 13 Gress Marlborough Street. 


1 > RITISH | and FOREIGN REVIEW, 


No. XXI. 
1, Chartism and Church Extension. 
2. Austria and her Resources—Milan Treaty. 
Modern French Novelists—Le Nceud Gordien. 
Montenegro. 
British Administration of India. 
Medical Reform. 
z History of Fiction—Eastern Story-tellers. 

. Hungary = the Hungarians. 

Beadigt R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Po Poy 





Royal 8vo. 3d edition, enlarged, price 1s. 
ELIGION and CRIME; or, the Distresses 
of the People and the Remedies. 
OHN MINTER MORGAN. 
« There is valuable matter in this pamphlet. "— Atheneum. 
“This is an excellent attempt to point out the probable reme- 
dies for the distresses of the people. We trust this pamphlet may 
meet attention.” —Sunday = 


A Lithographic Print of a Self-supporting 
Institution in connexion with the Church of England, for Three 
Hundred Destitute Families. Price 5s. 
Longman and Co,; Hatchard and Son; H. Hooper. 
p. 476, price 6s. cloth boards, 


HAKSPERIAN READINGS, illustrative 


of English and Roman History, selected and ——— by 
connecting Memoranda, for “Ress Lact Persons and other 
i. SMART. 

J., G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wa- 
terloo Place, Pall Mall; and Thomas — and Co, 83 Leaden- 
hall Street (Successors of John Richardso 

Of whom may be had, Mr. Smart’s anne Publications. 
Preparing for the press, 

1. Accidence, 2. Principles, and 3. Prac- 
tice, of English Grammar, founded on the Views of prs er 
developed in the Author's ** Beginnings of a New School of Meta- 
physics.” 





COMPLETION OF THOMAS’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 
Dedicated, by express permission, to the Right Hon. 
Lord Holland. 
n 2 vols. price 21. 2s. clot! 
THE LIFE NAPOLEON. 
By GEORGE So BUSSEY. 
Illustrated with 500 superb Engravings, from Designs by 
the celebrated Horace Vern 
London: Joseph Thomas, 1 Finch Lane. Sold by 
Disa rsnin and Co. 


0. price 28. sewe 


N EASY “GUIDE to i GAME of 

CHESS, in which the Manner of Playing it is laid 

down, so as to enable any Person to acquire it without the aid of 
a Teacher. By CHARLES CHECK. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


MURCHISON’S GEOLOGY. 

2 vols. royal 4to. with large Geological Map, Views, ee 
Sections, and numerous Plates of Organic 
HE GEOLOGY of the SIL 

REGION, or Border Counties of England and Wales. 
By RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, Esq. F.R.S, 

Vice-President of the Geological Society. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





REV. HENRY MELVILL’S SERMONS. 
E R M N S. 4th edition, 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 


2. Sermons, Volume the Second. 
Bvo. 108. 6d. : : 

3. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1836. 
5th edition, 8vo. 5s. 2 ; 

4. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1837. 
3d edition, 8vo. 5s, ce . 

5. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1839. 
2d edition, 8vo. 5s. 

By HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell; and late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


2d edition, 





vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 





Rivingtovs, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In small 8vo. price 3s. in boa! 
JUSTIFICATION through FAITH The 


Merciful Character of the Gospel Covenant—The Suffi. 
ciency of Scripture as a Rule of Faith: Three Sermons, preached 
before the University of Oxford, in the Course of the Past and 
Present Year. 

By PHILIP N, SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of Aiea College, Oxford; and Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


H 
Desc No. CXXXII. will be published next week. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
On Monday next, price 4s. 
OHN di PROCIDA; a Play, in Five 
Acts, 


By sm eres SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
ee brates Dover Street. 





New Burlington Street, Sept. 19, 1 1840, 


R. BENT ‘L EY has just ready for 
publication the a ag NEW WORKS :— 


The a Marriage ; 
A Story of the Present Day. 
By Miss Ellen Wallace. 
3 vols. (On Monday next.) 


Il. 
Memoirs of the Colman Family. 
R. B. Peake, Esq. 
with the — distinguished 
Personages of their Tim 
2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 


III. 
The Dowager ; 


Or, the Modern sgt for Scandal. 


—— 


I ing their C 








Author of *¢ Mothers and Daughters,” «¢ Stokeshill Place,” &c. 
‘ols. 
Also, now ready, 


I. 
The Thames and its Tributaries. 
By Charles Mackay, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous I!lustrations. 
“ The subject is most felicitous: such a book has long been 
wanted. The author has made a valuable and graceful addition 
to the literature of the day.”—Morning Herald. 


II. 
A Summer amongst the Bocages and 


the Vines. 
By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, 
Author of “ Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. bound, with numerous I |lustrations. 
«One of the most fascinating — of travel that has for many 
years issued from the press.” —Atlas. 


Ill. 
The Man at Arms ; 
Or, oe Cerons. A a 


P. R. James: 
eayrretl,” &e. 


arniey,” “ Charles 
‘ost Bvo. 

The work abounds with soul-stirring descriptions of battles, 
sieges, and all the ‘ pride, pomp, and ciroumstance of glorious 
war;’ and the varied adventures incident are delineated with 
great animation, and in the — manner of the author.”— 
Courier. 


Narrative of the Copii. of the Army of the 


Indus in Sind and Kaubool, in 1838, 1839. 
By Richard Hartley Keune, M.D. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Iilustrations. 

“¢ rowded with anecdotes and descriptions, the work is — 
tremely entertaining, and written in a spirit of vivacity unusua 
in narratives of this class.”—Atlas. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Author of “ 
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